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A Horticultural Trip to California. 
The Fruit Markets of San Francisco, 


ha fruit markets of the city are large, convenient, and well filled with every delicacy 
of fruit or vegetable grown within the State. Almost everything is sold by the pound. 
And this, with ‘‘ bits” as currency, are the only standard measures of valuation and sale. 
For instance, when I saw some luscious apricots from San Jose, I inquired the price, the 
answer was: ‘‘ One bit a pound.” I concluded to take a pound. Behold my surprise when 
the attendant handed me only three big apricots. Is this all? I said. To satisfy me he 
weighed them, and the average was five ounces apiece. I measured them, and the average 
was 7} inches in circumference. Well done. California, the land of cheap fruit, where it 
does not pay the grower to send his fruit to market, and yet where no man can buy a single 
article for less than ten cents. 

I saw a beautiful stand of peaches at one end of the hall, and measured several. The 
largest weighed nine ounces and measured 9} inches round; and I observed quite a good 
many baskets where every specimen would average nearly as well. The flavor differs very 
little from our own Atlantic peaches. And the only difference perhaps is the fact that the 
rinds are a little more tough und acrid, and are not as finely colored as our own. Still 
they are so large and luscious we have no need to make unworthy distinction. The prices 
at which they were generally sold varied as follows: one pound, 8 cents; four pounds 
(poor), 25 cents; 3 pounds for 25 cents (good); two pounds, 25 cents (choice). Grapes 
were offered, but not in great plenty; the retail price being three pounds for 25 cents. 
Many of the bunches would weigh fully three and five pounds, while the average would be 
at least two pounds to each cluster. 

This I thought was expensive eating, when the very grapes I paid eight cents a pound 
for did not net the grower hardly three cents, and more often not over two cents. 

Plums were usually sold four pounds for twenty-five cents. I measured some six and a 
half inches round. Blackberries were not plenty, and brought fifteen cents per pound. 
Strawberries also were offered in little square baskets, said to hold a pound, and really not 
over two-thirds of a quart. The retail price was ten and twelve cents. The pears in 
market were not as yet plenty, being too early. The Bartletts were of a fine yellow color, 
but small; and Dearborn Seedlings seemed to be the most abundant. Very few tropical 
fruits were seen, as I observed nothing but oranges, figs, and pomegranates. This last is 
a peculiar fruit, somewhat like a small melon, colored handsomely like an ornamental 
gourd, and very seedy and flavorless within. Doubtless we visited the market at an unfa- 
vorable season of the year—just after the spring supplies had ceased, and just before the 
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fall season was at hand, with its luxuriance of pears, apples, etc. I observed very little 
difference in time of ripening between the Atlantic and Pacific coast. For instance, the 
Dearborn Seedling was being gathered while I was there, July 31st; and yet this was the 
precise time it was ripe with us at home. Bartlett pears were ripe from July 15th to Aug. 
lst, and so were our Bariletts that came from Virginia, Maryland, and the South. The 
only difference that I see in their climate is that their limit of ripening is shorter than with 
us—4. e., their fruit ripens up more nearly together, while ours is spread over a long time, 
even down to November, December, and January. Their hot, dry climate would naturally 
make their late fruits ripen up earlier than with us, and the period from earliest to latest 
variety would be two or three months shorter. 


Grape Culture in the Sonoma Valley. 


Almost every one has heard of the famous vineyards of Sonoma, and the labels of “‘ Sono- 
ma Wine” stare us everywhere we go in the East. We determined to visit it, and see how 
California wine was produced. From San Francisco we take the steamer to Vallejo, about 
one and a half hours; thence by cars to Napa City, half an hour; and thence by stage to 
Sonoma, twelve miles. 

After passing over a series of hills, with many picturesque views, we reach a little emi- 
nence from whence we look over a beautiful valley of eight miles wide, clothed with vine- 
yards from the foot of the hills up their sides; while fields of wheat or widespread farms 
and substantial houses betoken a degree of comfort and beauty inviting to the traveler. 
For nearly three miles we drive along the valley road, skirted on either side by orchards 
and vineyards, before we reach the centre of the town. Here we take private conveyances, 
and first visit the old Spanish residence of General Vallejo. A small garden surrounds his 
mansion, filled with fruit trees from the temperate and tropical regions. Here, in front of 
the piazza, there is a group of trees mingling and twining their branches together in most 
striking contrast: the orange, from Mexico, the apple, the pear, the fig, the lemon, the 
lime, the peach, and the English walnut—England, America, and the tropics in friendly 
harmony. In the General’s garden are growing some peculiarly thrifty specimens of vines ; 
for instance, an arbor of about fifty feet square is covered with about twenty five different 
kinds of grapes, hanging down in great luxuriance, the bunches sometimes over a foot and 
eighteen inches in length, while single vines of the Black Hamburgh, seven years old, will 
average from twenty to thirty pounds each. Tere is an oleander eight feet high, full of 
bloom. The orange trees, with their deep green, thick, glossy leaves, are peculiarly beau- 
tiful. Here, also, is the olive from Asia and Africa, a tall-growing tree, with long, narrow 
leaves, whitish underneath. A beautiful magnolia tree, four years old, is also growing 
there, fifteen feet high, and blossoms nine inches broad. The fig trees are the finest speci- 
mens of ornamental habit and foliage we have yet seen on the coast. Here is one only 
twelve years old, but forty feet high, three feet eleven inches in cireumference, which has 
yielded three crops this year. ‘The leaves are very large, deep green, and, as it is of rapid 
growth and handsome shape, we think it the finest tree for ornamental planting in villa 
grounds the Californian ‘can possess. In a corner of the garden is a pomegranate tree, 
yielding fruit. As the tree is very homely, and the fruit very nauseous, we cannot imagine 
where it deserves the encomiums travelers have given it. We see also a seedling orange 
tree, grown from seeds brought from San Francisco, aud supposed to have been imported 
from the Sandwich Islands. It is of superior quality, and is thought will form a variety 
of far greater value than anything yet grown in the State. 

Bordering the General’s grounds upon the road is a novel hedge of the prickly cactus, 
nine feet high. It is impenetrable to any living animal, and has a curious look. I do not 
know what to compare it with, save some exaggerated pumpkin seeds, one foot each broad, 
standing up on end, and covered with prickly spines. The English Walnut is a peculiarly 
thrifty tree all through this valley, and, in fact, in every part of California. There stands 
a row of them, large, broad, thrifty trees, with narrow, pointed leaves, and very fruitful, 
The sun is exceedingly hot during the fore part of the day, often reaching from 100 degrees 
upward ; and the day before we arrived it touched 113 degrees, and so warm that the very 
apples on the trees were burned or scorched. The atmosphere is dry, however, and the people 
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are able to bear these excessive heats without discomfort, for we rarely or never hear of 
deaths by sunstroke. 

Mr. J. W. Shaw, President of the Fruit Growers’ Society of California, has an amateur 
vineyard here, which we next visit. Here are sixteen acres of bearing vines, containing a 
large number of choice foreign varieties, devoted almost wholly to the eulture of grapes for 
table use. Special pains are taken in their production to secure choice bunches of superior 
quality, which are carefully gathered and marketed. This is the reason why Mr. Shaw’s 
prices average better than any other grape-grower in the State. The Black Hamburgh and 
Muscat are all exceedingly productive, bunches often being larger than one’s head, and if 
dropped into a large hat, would more than fill it. The Muscats bring from seven to fifteen 
cents per pound. The Rose of Peru, an especial favorite of Mr. Shaw, is luxuriant to a 
fault, yielding twenty pounds per vine, always without disease, better flavored than the 
Black Hamburgh, and at five years old has sometimes borne eighty pounds per vine. It 
usually sells for seven cents per pound. 

The principal fault with the Black Hamburgh is, that its foliage burns too easily: hence 
on the low lands it is not as successful as on the lands just at the ascent of the hills. The 
lands in the valley are dry, and on very hot days sometimes the grape leaves burn; but 
usually where the ground is cultivated and soil frequently stirred, they are perfectly healthy. 
The average weight of bunches for market is two pounds, and the average price about six to 
seven cents. The Mission grape, so universal throughout California, is a white grape of 
very large, loose bunch, and medium berry ; flavor sweet and pleasant, and you could eat 
skins and all the whole day without any inconvenience. We observe the absence of the 
“ spirit” or ‘“‘aroma” of our native Atlantic grapes. Everything here is good, sweet, 
pleasant, and agreeable; but not spicy, perfumed, or aromatic. And the same characteris- 
tics extends even to the wines and other descriptions of fruit. Their pears are fine eating, 
large, finely colored, and of good taste; but they have not the overflowing juice of our 
Atlantic pears—neither the aromatic, spicy flavor which makes some of our fruits so luscious. 

Vineyards here are sometimes rented by the proprietors to the viniculturists, at prices 
varying from one-half in weight of grapes, to one-third of the wine manufactured. Even 
then it was not very profitable. On inquiry of many growers, I found that the average 
profit per acre from the Mission grape, to those who raised and sold them to wine makers, 
was but half a cent a pound, or from forty-five to sixty cents per one hundred pounds; or 
per acre not far from $60, as there are 1,000 vines per acre, and an average of six tons 
production, or 12,000 pounds. This, at -half a cent per pound, would bring but $60. I 
was surprised at the smallness of the profits. Such a vineyard in the Kast would be worth 
nearly $1,200 per acre. This is, however, only for the Mission grape. Nearly all other 
varieties do better—for instance, the Frontignac and the Roesling are worth from two to two 
and a half cents. A variety very valuable for wine, known as the Tokay, from Hungary, 
is being grown upon the red-clay land about one-third of the height up the sides of the 
hills. As this soil contains iron, and is of just the character to yield superior wine, we 
would not be surprised to find, some day, ‘'okay wine from. these lands fully equal to any- 
thing ever produced in Europe. 

Major D. R. Snyder has a vineyard of forty acres in bearing, where are grown some of 
the very chvicest of the European varieties. 

The Zinfindel, it is thought, will prove one of the very best. Its clusters are not large, 
but are long, with medium-sized berries ; but the flavor is very delicate, and on rocky hill- 
sides it has a ‘‘ bouquet” nearly as valuable as in its own native country. It has a great 
tendency to produce a second crop, and we observed the small bunches just forming for a 
late crop. Its quality is superior, making the very best red wine of the country, equal to 
the finest Burgundy, and is a tremendous bearer. The Major has erected a fine wine cellar, 
and manufactures all his grapes into wine, and keeps it in casks here for four or more years 
before sale. His desire seems to be to give age to his wines; for the better the age, the 
better will be the quality and its corresponding price. The casks are immense in size, 
holding 1,000 gallons each ; and he has already in store 40,000 gallons, which should be 
worth, in a few years, $1 per bottle, or $3.50 per gallon. He estimates a low average for 
the produce of a vineyard at three tons, and from his twenty-five acres expects to gather 
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14,000 gallons yearly. Some of his vines bear fifty to sixty pounds. He allows fourteen 
pounds of grapes to make one gallon, and a good average yield is 300 gallons per acre. A 
gallon of fresh must is worth but forty-five cents; after it has fermented and laid by for a 
year it is worth fifty to sixty cents, and improves yearly from ten to twenty cents per gallon, 
except where of superior quality, when the increase in value is much greater. After a few 
years it is bottled, and marketed at a usual price of seventy-five cents to one dollar per 
bottle, or two dollars to four dollars per gallon. Here, then, is the true field for profit in 
California grape culture; not to the mass of growers, but to those who have the capital for 
manufacturing into wine, for erecting extensive cellars, and an ability to hold until age has 
given to the wine its proper tone and value. To all such grape culture and wine making 
will prove immensely profitable. 

The Buena Vista Company have about 600 acres, all in one solid body, devoted entirely 
to grapes; and, standing upon an eminence, I could behold before me over 1,000 acres of 
grape vines contiguous to each other. This vineyard is believed to be the largest in Amer- 
ica, if not in the world. The cellars and buildings are‘alone of mammoth size, and great 
curiosities. The wine cellars are dug mostly into the solid limestone rock, in the side of 
the mountain, and at their entrance is erected a large five-story building, costing $60,000. 
Here are stored over 8,000 gallons of brandy, 54,000 bottles of champagne, and nearly 
250,000 gallons of other wine. The vaults have a total capacity of over 750,000 gallons in 
all. The vineyards are generally well kept, and certainly form a beautiful, regular sight. 
The workmen employed in the field are mostly Chinese, who now receive but seventy-five 
cents per day. They are excellent laborers, but sometimes stiff on prices, and always ready 
to leave without a moment’s warning for any other place where they can get better wages. 
They are prompt in demanding their monthly or weekly pay, and if it is not ready on pay- 
day, they leave en masse, and cannot be induced to return. 

From here we visit the vineyard of D. W. Craig, on the opposite side of the valley. His 
land is more fertile than any which we have yet visited, and his vines in much better condi- 
tion. He raises grapes extensively, and also buys from other growers, usually manufactur- 
ing from 25,000 to 30,000 gallons annually, and has 30,000 gallons already in store. His wine 
is stored in casks made of Ohio oak, and measures from 1,200 to 1,800 gallons each. After 
being filled, and the wine becomes sufficiently mature, he ships in bulk direct to New York 
and Boston. His wine is of a superior character—his port, Burgundy, and sherry being of a 
remarkably good tone and flavor; and, indeed, all the different classes of wine proved to 
be the best yet produced in the entire valley. 

California wines have a peculiar quality ; they seem to be not in the least intoxicating, 
but have a warming or heating effect upon the blood. They are simply a class of sweet, 
dry cordials, very pleasant, and not affecting the head. In this climate there seems to be 
little or no injurious effects from free use of the wine; although I have no doubt it would 
be far different in the stimulating climate of our Atlantic States, where to touch only a 
moderate quantity of wine or spirituous liquor is attended with undesirable consequences. 

This entire valley of Sonoma is about twenty miles long and four and a half to six miles 
wide, and there are about 5,000,000 of vines now under cultivation. From these there 
will be produced this year not far from 3,000,000 gallons of wine. The entire State is 
said to contain 28,000,000 of vines, and will yield this year not far from 5,000,000 of gallons. 
The usual method of planting a vineyard is to select choice cuttings, taken from the bear- 
ing wood of some well-established vine, and trim it to one eye, then plant these directly in 
the vineyard where they are to grow, at a distance of eight feet by eight. Two years after 
planting they begin to bear. The first year they throw up one single shoot. This is tied 
to a short stake planted close to the vine, and in the fall they are cut back to two and a 
half or three feet. This seems to be their utmost height, for they are never permitted to 
grow upward any further, and shoots from the eyes at the sides are permitted to grow and 
ramble all over the ground. At the end of the fourth or fifth year the vine has attained a 
diameter of usually four inches, and sometimes six, and is sufficiently stocky and firm to 
support itself alone. All stakes, trellises, or arbors, are taken away, and the vines stand 
upright, their branches left free to run over the entire ground. They bear their clusters 
close to the main stalk or stem, and the fruit rarely ever touches the ground. The soil is 
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kept well cultivated, and every vineyard is a specimen of perfect luxuriance and beauty. Our 
Eastern vineyards can never equal one-half the fine appearance of those in the Sonoma valley. 

Within the limits of the valley there are said to be growing every variety of value 
known to the cultivated world. At least 300 named varieties are found here; and Mr. 
Harazthy informed me that he, with others, have imported for the past ten years every 
variety ever seen or heard of in Europe, Asia, or America, until he hardly knows where to 
turn to find another. And, strangest of ail, it is an astonishment to find here every variety 
grows perfectly, without disease or chance of failure. Some attention is being paid to the 
manufacture of raisins. They can make as fine raisins here as are now imported from the 
Meiiterranean, and the specimens I tasted leave no doubt of this matter. The best kinds for 
this purpose are the Black Hamburgh and Muscat. I see no reason why figs, too, may not 
be successfully dried. Upon Major Snyder’s place they are growing at least a dozen differ- 
ent varieties, which he has taken pains to import from Smyrna and Asia. The Black Fig 
seems to succeed the best. The Smyrna, Brown Turkey, and Celeste were all fine. He 
had some specimens already drying on plates in the sun, and believed there was no possible 
doubt of ultimate success in producing all the figs needed in America for our own consump- 
tion. The climate is dry and warm, and every circumstance seems to favor their culture 
and convenience for successful drying. 

On our return from the vineyard we passed a corn-field which had been planted after the 
rains were over; and now it was nearly ripe, and apparently would average sixty bushels 
per acre. This, too, was on the same land where the year before another corn crop was 
raised of sixty bushels also, and from time of planting down to harvest had not received a 
single drop of rain. 

Col. Walton, our escort, also told us that from a vineyard of 7,000 vines seven years old 
he sold 100,000 pounds of grapes, which netted him just about $60 per acre. Just think 
of the small proceeds, only half a cent a pound. 

Of the 28,000,000 vines in California, fully 20,000,000 are of the Mission grape, and 
the balance are divided between the Black Hamburgh, White Nice, Rose of Peru, Zinfindel, 
Reisling, White Frontignac, Chasselas, Muscat of Alexandria, Museatel, Flame-Tokay and 
Black Burgundy. Grape culture is only profitable to those who can make it into wine, and 
this requires a capital of at least $30,000. 

I see no reason to doubt that in a few years California will be able to produce pure native 
wines of high character and choice quality able to supply all demands for American con- 
sumers, and leave us entirely independent of a foreign trade. In fact, an eminent European 
vine culturist, who had visited this country and examined its resources well, is reported to 
have said, on his return to Germany: ‘* America will soon produce all the wine she needs, 
and as good as we can make here. You cannot depend upon the American trade for more 
than five years to come.” 

His words of prophecy are fast becoming fulfilled. H. T. W. 

San Francisco, CA. 


Riverside Park, Chicago. 


N our return from our trans-continental tour to the Pacific Coast, we visited a number 

of the Parks in the vicinity of Chicago, of which the new Riverside Park interested 

us most. It is situated about eight miles from the city, southward, on the line of the Bur- 
lington and Quincy R. R., just as it crosses the Aux Plaines River. Boulevards 150 feet 
wide are already constructed, connecting the park direct with the city, making the distance 
but six miles from its outskirts. The face of the country here seems to have changed 
abruptly from the prairie to a well wooded picturesque forest, with here and there some 
pretty river views. The banks of the river are from 15 to 26 feet high, and as its course 
is winding through a large portion of the park, it affords, besides scenery, an opportunity 
for exceilent drainage. This is strictly a private park, commenced by an association of 
Chicago merchants desiring the advantages of a rural residence with a business life in the 


city, and who have here built their mansions and instituted all the improvements and con- 
veniences so customary in city houses. 
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Sewers have been dug and water pipes laid. Already there have been thirteen miles of 
pipes laid, and gas-works are erected to supply the entire property with gas-light. The 
park contains 1,600 acres, and when completed will have forty-one miles of roads, and about 
eighty miles of walks; nine miles being finished this year. Of this 1,600 acres, 400 have 
been devoted to the purpose of public parks, and are carefully laid out in irregular forms 
over the entire tract. The lots are so arranged that every residence will face a pretty little 
park of from three to thirty acres, and it is easy to conceive how in the course of time, 
when fully built up, and the trees and shrubs are well grown, what a delightful suburb of 
the city it must become. Forty elegant residences have been erected this year; none cost- 
ing less than $3,000, and from that upward. Every house must be set back thirty feet 
from the line of the lot, and in front of this line there are allowed fifteen more feet to the 
road, in the centre of which strip is the foot-path, with turfed sides. A forest of 160 acres 
skirts the river, forming one of the most beautiful of natural parks, with a drive of several 
miles among trees of great beauty. Among the architectural features of the property are 
the “‘ Water Tower,”’ built over the Artesian well, which is here sunk 738 feet, and affords 
a flow of several hundred thousand gallons daily. A Refectory has also been erected over- 
looking the banks of the river at one of its most inviting spots. | A Gothic church has been 
erected of excellent architectural character. Its walls are constructed of uncoursed limestone 
masonry of a soft and exceedingly agreeable tint, contrasting freely with the rich color of its 
slate roofs. Large elms standing at either corner, throw a Gothic arch of green over its 
buttressed gable, in the centre of which are placed the windows of richly stained glass. 
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A Gothic Church at Riverside. 


The interior is no less beautiful than the exterior. The ceiling, curved by massive 
trusses, rises with a Gothic arch to a height of forty-five feet above the floor; while the 
light, softened by the stained windows, fills the interior with that soft glow so seldom found 
in modern churches. The interior is about thirty by sixty, and will seat comfortably about 
three hundred people. 

A large area, dotted with fine trees, beautifully laid out, surrounds the church, and per- 
fectly completes one of the prettiest pictures of a suburban church to be found in the West. 

We have spoken of it more in detail than is usual of company operations, because it 
appears to be the most successful enterprize of this character ever started in this country, 
and contains some elements of success and judicious arrangement worthy the notice of 
others. With present prospects it seems to combine the long desired object of a home in the 
country with city comforts, and the advantages of free, pure air, no troublesome neighbors, 
or heavy assessments ; while in front of every residence is a neat little park, or bit of orna- 
mental planting, which will go far to help the formation of a love for objects of rural taste, 
and add greatly to the cheerfulness of the heart within. 
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How to Lay Out Cottage Grounds. 


7. design for a cottage upon the opposite page affords, in its description, a favorable 
opportunity to give some useful hints and suggestions regarding cottage grounds and 
ornamental planting. 

The plans for the house, and even for laying out the foot-paths, walks, roads, ete., are 
necessarily the work of the architect, but the arrangement of the shrubbery, flowers, etc., 
are far better attended to »y the proprietor himself, who can develop his taste, and add, 
leisurely, here and there some tasteful touch, or some graceful outline, and fill in one after 
another choice shrubs and climbing vines. 

This lot may be located either in the suburbs of the city, or in some country village of 
considerable population—facing the village green perhaps. It is at the intersection of two 
streets, and comprises between an eighth and a quarter of an acre, devoted to ornamental 
purposes alone, the kitchen garden and domestic offices being in the rear, and not included 
in our present plan. 

The dwelling stands back thirty feet from the street, on a slightly elevated spot, which 
slopes gradually away to the boundaries. A foot-path, five feet wide, starting from the 
front gate, passes the front entrance, and finally terminates in the open yard in the rear. 
This, with the carriage road, which leads from the side gate to the stable, is the only path 
we have introduced on the plan; nor is it desirable to traverse the whole lot by graveled 
walks, tending as they do to diminish its apparent size by bringing the boundaries nearer 
the eye, and involving a considerable outlay of money and time in making and keeping in 
order. It is, however, of great importance that what paths we do make, should be made in 
a thorough manner at the outset. In order to have a perfect road, the soil, in the first 
place—after the curves have been marked and the lines run—should be excavated from 
eighteen inches to two feet deep, and all the loam taken away and spread upon some part of 
the garden; then this ditch should be about half filled with any small stones which may be 
picked up here and there about the place, and the whole filled up to the desired height with 
the best gravel that can be procured, taking care to make it a little higher in the center 
than at the two sides—say a couple of inches in the five feet path—in order that the sur- 
face may better shed what water does not soak through into the drain, and finally, the whole 
may have a finishing coat of blue screened gravel, evenly spread, and well rolled, and with 
proper care we shall have at all seasons, firm, dry, and clean walks. 

The foundation of the ornamental portion is. smooth, greeu lawn, extending to the boun- 
daries on either side, which are hidden by plantations of evergreens and shrubbery, with 
oecasionally a deciduous tree introduced, to produce a variety and give character to the 
whole. They are mostly arranged in irregular clumps, connected together by other shrubs 
and evergreens, and planted with a view to obtain as great a diversity of outline as possible, 
and heavy masses of foliage and flowers, from spring to late in the fall. The clump on the 
right of the front gate is composed principally of tall growing shrubs and evergreens. In 
the corner is an American Mountain Ash, the color of whose red berries contrasts well with 
the heavy green of the two Norway Spruces, one on each side of it. Close to the path is 
a large, flowering Syringa, and in front some low, bright flowering shrub, such as Rose 
Weigela, Double Tree Peony, or Double Dwarf Almond, while farther back, near the 
fence, are a tall Purple Lilac and a Tartarean Honeysuckle. From this clump the range 
to the stable is as follows: A row of half a dozen evergreen trees of good size near the 
fence—two or three deciduous trees at convenient distances, and between, and forming the 
clumps, are Purple and White Lilacs, Altheas, Honeysuckles, Syringas, Hawthorns, and 
Laburaums, while the foreground is made up of specimens of the Spirea, Rose Weigela, 
Japan Quince, Pink Mezereum, and Fragrant Currant. 

Near the corner of the stable is a group of three or four Evergreens, and between it and 
the corner of the dwelling house there is a clump made up of a couple of Firs, an American 
Mountain Ash, and in the shade underneath, heavy plants of the rose-colored Kalmia and 
Rhododendron. 

In the centre of the lawn is a single specimen of the Larch, which will here have ample 
room to show its graceful form and light, airy foliage, to the ‘best advantage. 

Returning to the gate, we have on the left a Sugar Maple, and a Scarlet Flowered Haw. 
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thorn, surrounded by a whit® Persian Lilac, a Rose Weigela, a St. Peter’s Wreath, and a 
Fragrant Currant. Beyond this, and close to the fence, is another specimen of the Scotch 
Larch, and a little beyond, a Maple or Tulip, or some other deciduous tree of graceful form. 

In the corner range, we might have first a Venetian Sumac or Fringe Tree—desirable on 
account of its brilliant yellow flowers—and near it one or two plants of the Persian Lilac, 
or white Mezereum. A Tulip tree near the corner, forms the central point of this group, 
while beyond it, and along the side street, are a Syringa, a red Strawberry tree, a Catalpa, 
and a mixed Althea, besides a couple of Evergreens and smaller shrubs to fill up the front. 

Next comes an area of lawn and flowers, with a view across, into the street, from the bay 
window, and beyond this, extending to the carriage road, another group is made up of a 
Larch, a broad-leaved Laburnum, a tall Silver Maple, Persian Lilacs, and a trimmed Arbor 
Vite tree, with a Fragrant Currant and a Double Dwarf Almond in the foreground. 

On the opposite side of the road we have a Rose Weigela, a white Japan Quince, a tall 
Catalpa, and a couple of Evergreens. From this group an Arbor Vite hedge extends to 
the pump, and will in a few years separate and partially hide the kitchen garden from the 
more ornamental portions. A tall Norway Spruce or a White Pine should be set where 
indicated on the curve of the road, as a reason for making the curve as prominent as we 
have. - 

With this we have completed the arrangement of our shrubs. The following list shows 
the size, color, and habits of those we have introduced upon our plan : 


Auraea, Hibiscus—F lowers in August; variety of colors, 4 to 12 feet. 

Catatpa—F lowers in July; large white flowers, good for groups, 10 to 15 or 20 feet. 
Hawruorn, Crategus—June; white and scarlet, double, 5 to 20 feet. 

Lasurnum, Cytisus—July; rich yellow, 10 feet and upwards. 

Honersvucxie, Lonicera Tartarica—May; variety of light color, 5 to 10 feet. 

Lizac, Common, Syringa vulgaris—May; white and purple, 10 to 15 feet. 

Lirac, Perstan, Syringa Persica—May; white and purple, 3 to 5 feet. 


Sumac, VENETIAN, Khus Cotinus—Sometimes called Fringe tree, Aug. and Sep., bright yellow, 8 
to 12 feet. 


Syrinea, Philadelphus—June and July; white 4 to 8 feet. 


The above answer for back-ground shrubs. For the foreground we have: 


. 
Dovuste Tree Proxy, Peonia Moutan—May; red, white, purple, 3 to 4 feet. 
Dovuste Dwarr Atmonp, Amygdalus pumila—May; beautiful rose, 8 to 4 feet. 
JAPAN Quince, Cydonia—April and May; scarlet and white, 4 feet. 
FraGrant Currant, Ribes Fragrans—Mayy bright yellow, 8 to 4 feet. 
Mezerevm Pink, Daphne Mezerewm—April and May, pink, 8 feet. 
Mezereum Wuitz, “ <= Album—April and May, white, 3 feet. 
Sprrea. Dovuste, 8. prunifolia plena—June; white, 4 feet. 
Spirea, Doverass, §. Douglassir—August; fine rose, 3 to 4 feet. 


St. Perer’s Wreatu, S. thalictroides—June, July; small white, profuse, about 4 feet. 
Rose Weicera, W. Rosea—June; pink and rose color, 4 to 5 feet. 
Common Priver, Ligustrum Vulga:e—June; thick, close, white, 5 to 6 feet. 


The following do well in shady or damp places: 


Mountain LavureL, Kalmia latifolia—June, July; very rich red, 4 to 6 feet. 
Hotty, Ilex opaca—June; scarlet berry, slow grower, near the ground. 
RHODODENDRON—July; very luxuriant, rose or white, 8 to 10 feet. 


All of the above-named shrubs are hardy, easy of culture, and may be procured at any 
of the nurseries. 

If the buildings are already built, or their positions located, finish up the roads and paths, 
and as much of the lawn as possible, set the hedges, the larger trees, and the principal 
back-ground shrubs. Let them get well started, and their forms and outlines in a measure 
Jetermined, and then, by another spring, perhaps, set out the smaller foreground shrubs, so 
that they may fill up the space. left between the others, and thus form, when fully grown, 
thick masses of foliage and flowers from the trees down to the grass. 

Flowers may be cultivated wherever a suitable place offers itself. We have marked the 
positions of a few of the principal beds. Around the house are four large beds of standard 
roses, which should be selected xo as to offer a variety of color and a constant succession of 








The Rose of Sharon. 


flowers throughout the season, and in other spots are figures cut in the turf and filled with 
attractive flowers. At the right of the verandah are two circular beds, one for mixed petu- 
nias and the other for mixed verbenas, and between them is a vase for myrtle. The large 
oval bed in front of the house may be filled with tea roses, fuchsias, balsams, asters, helio- 
trope, and mignonette, and the five beds opposite the bay window (one each) with scarlet 
geraniums, amaranths, feverfews, dwarf coreopsis, and nierembergias, the first named form- 
ing the centre bed, and the yellow and purple of the second and fourth, alternating with 
the white of the third and last ; and in other places we may have separate beds of candy 
tuft, phloxies, portulaccas, yellow lantana, mignonette, carnations, tulips, ageratum, ete. 


For climbers for the verandah posts, bay window, and door lattices, we have the choice 
of the following : 


Cuinese WistartA—a delicate purple, and very luxuriant. 
Vircinta Creeper—very hardy, with beautiful autumnal foliage. 
Trumpet HoneysuckLe—red and yellow, flowers all season. 
Pratriz Roses—beautiful double flowers, and a variety of colors. 


The house itself is an example of the simplest rural Gothic style. It is one and a half 
stories in height, and contains three finished rooms below and three chambers on the second 
floor. 

The vestibule A is approached from the terrace through the pointed arch, and measures 
eight feet by nine. The hall B is seven feet wide and fifteen feet long, and contains chairs 
to chambers and cellar. C is the parlor, measuring fourteen by fifteen, the principal feature 
of which is the bay window on the side opposite the door, overlooking the small flower beds 
and the side street. The dining or living room D measures also fourteen by fifteen; it 
connects with the verandah by a mullioned window reaching to the floor, and opening like 
the French window. A closet is provided at the side of the vestibule in the front gable, 
and for china, etc., at the other end of the room, furnished with shelves and drawers. The 
passage E, which is also fitted with shelves, communicates directly with the kitchen K. 
This room is thirteen feet square, and is well lighted by two windows. At the left of the 
chimney a door opens into a large store room G, and at the right another leads to the pantry 
F. We here have a sink and pump, with a closet and shelves for tin ware. A door opens 
directly into the yard. 

On the second floor the two principal chambers measure each twelve by fourteen, and the 
other, in the gable, ten by thirteen. 

This cottage is designed to be built of wood, covered in the vertical and battened man- 


ner, and finished inside and out with moldings of a simple Gothic pattern, and will cost from 
$2,500 to $4,000. 


The Rose of Sharon. 


HE Rose of Sharon is one of the most exquisite flowers in shape and hue. Its 
blossoms are bell-shaped, of many mingled hues and dyes, and its history is 
romantic in the highest degree. In the Kast, throughout Syria, Judea, and Arabia, it is 
regarded with the profoundest reverence. The leaves that encircle the round blossom dry 
and close tight together when the season of blossom is over, and the stock withering com- 
pletely away from the stem, the flower is blown away at last from the bush on which it 
grew, having dried up in the shape of a ball, which is carried by the sport of the breeze to 
great distances. In this way it is borne over the sandy wastes and deserts, until at last, 
touching some moist place, it clings to the soil, where it immediately takes fresh root and 
springs to life and beauty again. For this very reason the Orientals have adopted it as the 
emblem of the resurrection. The dried flower is placed by the Judeans in a vase of water 
beside the beds of the sick, and if it expands by moisture, the omen is considered favorable. 
If it does not, the worst at all times is feared.— Ez. 
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Ornamental Gourds. 


Ornamental Gourds. 


A’ various fairs and exhibitions, this year, we have noticed some excellent displays of 
Ornamental Gourds. In one place, particularly, more than one person took them for 
natural fruit, oranges, ete. Very little attention has been paid to them until lately, and 
we now discover efforts, by amateurs and some of the horticultural trade, to call special 
attention to the subject. There are varieties without end of the most fantastic shapes and 
colors, and yet beautiful indeed. We notice that in England special exhibitions have been 
devoted to them, and prizes of as high as $150 offered for best display. The Journal of 
the Farm, lately, in a notice of these gourds, remarks: 
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‘Some are distinguished for the highly ornamental character of their foliage ; others for 
the singularity and exquisite symmetry of the fruit, and others for the richness, variety, 
and peculiarity of coloring. In regard to size, they vary from that of an ordinary walnut 
to a full sized barrel, or from two ounces to two hundred and fifty pounds. 

“The colors range from white to crimson, orange and scarlet, blending and harmonizing 
with olive green, bronze, and the most beautiful, bright polished, glossy green; others 
again are striped, spotted, dappled, or variegated in the most remarkable manner; others 
being self-colored, are distinct and beautiful. The style of growth is as diversified as the 











Strawberry Notes. 


size of the fruit. Some are of the most gigantic structure; others are delicate and slen- 
der, and these are invaluable for covering verandahs, trellis work, or fronts of villas or 
cottages. Where trained round a window, they are very ornamental, while in autumn their 
rich and parti-colored fruit is exceedingly picturesque. The strong growers are invaluable 
for training to trees, over summer retreats and arbors, or trailing on rockeries and rooteries, 
sloping banks by the margin of woodland walks, ete. 

“The fruit, when dried, form splendid parlor and drawing-room ornaments. This will 
be seen by a reference to the very elegant design given above, which represents a photo- 

raphed group of Gourds, chiefly miniature varieties, exhibited by Messrs. Barr & Sugden, 
lorists, of London, at the great Gourd Exhibition of the Royal Horticultural Society. 
To this design a first-class certificate was awarded. 

“* Cultivation.—The cultivation of the Gourd is very simple. The French, who cultivate 
the edible varieties largely, sow the seeds in a hot-bed, under a hand-glass in the month of 
March, in pots filled with vegetable mould. By degrees the seedlings are hardened by 
exposure to the air, and by the middle of May, are planted out. The seed may also be 
sown in the open ground about the middle of April, keeping the plants covered with hand 
glasses till chance of frost is gone. 

“The giant varieties are cultivated thus: The first shoot is cut off above the second or 
third eye, in order to compel it to throw out strong arms, and when the fruit is set, the 
shoot on which it grows is stopped two or three eyes beyond the fruit. There are seldom 
more than two or three of these gourds left to swell on the same plant, usually only two— 
and if the greatest possible size is desired, then only one is permitted to remain. Some- 
times the principal arms are earthed over for a considerable part of their length, when roots 
are — abundantly, and the quantity of sap supplied to the plants, proportionately 
increased. 

‘‘ A warm exposure should be given them wherever practicable, especially for the minia- 
ture varieties, as the richness of color greatly depends upon the action of the sunlight. A 
rich, deep, mellow, sandy loam is best. As the young plants are very tempting food for 
certain destructive insects, the greatest care should be exercised, and daily examinations 
made, until they have passed the period of danger.” 


Strawberry Notes. 


WAS sorely disappointed this summer in the Nicanor. I had as handsome and promis- 
ing a bed of plants as one could wish to see. ‘They had been grown in hills with great 
eare and on deeply trenched and well mavured soil, and they had certainly made a splendid 
growth. I fully expected to see the best that the variety was capable of doing. The blos- 
som was most profuse, and the show of fruit the most abundant that I ever saw. But when 
they ripened the berries were so small that they were not worth picking. The largest were 
about half as large as a lady’s thimble. It was not the drouth that dwarfed them, ior they 
were frequently and abundantly watered. Any variety that makes only such returns for 
such care, I consider worthless. 

Charles Downing did finely. ‘The plants grew strongly and gave me fine large berries, 
though not so many of them as I should have been entirely willing to see. But with better 
care perhaps they will be more generous, At any rate I shall be more generous to them 
another year, and feel quite confident that I shall not regret it. I think it one of our most 
promising varieties. 

Barnes Mammoth has shown great vigor of growth, but a wonderful dearth of fruit. 
Some large stools that ought to have borne at least a pint each, did not show a single berry ! 
But the fruit is very large and fine, and I shall try it another season before discarding it. 

Napoleon III gave me the most delicious berries in my grounds, but they were very few. 
The plants grow finely, and the fruit is very large, so that when you get a few dozen berries 
they amount to something in outward appearance as well as intrinsic excellence. Another 
year’s trial will determine its fate with me. 











334 Pleasant Thoughts. 


The most satisfactory strawberry I have, all things considered, is the Florence. A few 
plants were sent me two or three years since, by a horticultural friend, with his warmest 
commendations, but as I heard nothing about them from others, little care was taken of 
them. They were allowed to multiply and maintain such warfare as they might with the 
grass and weeds. But this year they have most nobly vindicated their worthiness of better 
treatment. In the first place they are about a week earlier than Nicanor. In the second 
place they yield very abundantly and continuously, uniformly large and finely flavored ber- 
ries.. I shall grow some next year in hills, and with good care and culture, for if they have 
done so well under neglect, it seems to me they must do still better with proper nourish- 
ment and attention. W. H. W. 

READING, MAss. 


Residence of A. H. Hinkle, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


HIS design, from plans by A. C. Nash, architect, was erected at Mount Auburn, Ohio, 

and throughout has been constructed in the most elegant manner. The most attrac- 

tive features are the tower, which rises very prominently, and also the piazzas and balcony 

on first and second stories. The interior is handsomly finished in native woods. This 

illustration is taken from the new Architectural volume of Hinkle & Co., Cincinnati, and 
plans are given in detail beneath. Cost, $120,000. 


First Fioor.—1, Verandah, 11 feet wide; 2, Vestibule, 5 by 10 feet wide; 8, Main Hall, 10 feet wide; 
4. Drawing Room, 16 by 80 feet; 5, Library, 16 by 16 feet; 6, Reception Room, 16 by 16 feet; 7, Passage, 
6 feet wide; 8, Closet, 5 by 6 feet; 9, Wash Room, 6 by 8 feet; 10, Tower Vestibule, 10 by 10 feet; 11, 
Family Room, 16 by 24 feet; 12, Dining Room, 16 by 24 feet; 18, Butler’s Pantry, 5 by 12 feet; 14, Dish 
Pantry, 5 by 12 feet; 15, Store Room, 54 by 12 feet; 16, Hall and Servants’ Stairs. 


Sreconp F1Loor.—17, Balcony, 9 by 11 feet; 18, Hall, 10 feet wide; 19, Siesta, 10 by 11 feet; 20, Guests’ 
Chamber, 17 by 22 feet; 21. Front Chamber, 16 by 16 feet; 22, Closet, 7 by 8 feet; 23, Bath Room, 10 by 
13 feet; 24, Arcade, 10 by 11 feet; 25, Chamber, 16 by 24 feet; 26, Chamber, 16 by 16 feet; 27, Dressing 


Room, 8 by 9 feet; 28, Sewing Room, 16 by 19 feet; 29, Linen Closet, 8 by 10 feet; 30, Bath Room, 8 by 
10 feet. 


Servants’ Rooms, Kitchens, and Laundry, in Basement. Several Bed Rooms in Attic. 


Pleasant Thoughts. 
The Pansy. 


There is a little flower that’s found 
In almost every garden ground; 
’Tis lowly, but ‘tis sweet : 
And if its name express its power, 
A more invaluable flower 
You’ll never, never meet.’’ 


THe Pansy was introduced into the floricultural world’ for special culture, in the year 
1812, by Lady Monck. Since then it has passed through many gradations of improvement, 
so that the contrast between the old sorts and the garden varieties of the present day is 
most striking indeed ; one could hardly see any form of semblance or recognizance. 

It has been always a flower fondly loved, and our ancestors have bestowed upon it various 
endearing names, such as Three Faces under a Hood, Herb Trinity, Love in Idleness and Kit 


Run About. Its most poetic and appropriate name is Heart’s Ease, for the sentiment of 
which the above verse was written. 


“ Are not Pansies emblems meet for thought ? 
The pure, the chequered—gay and deep by turns; 
A line for every mood the bright things wear, 
In their soft, velvety coats.” 
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Residence of A. H. Hinkle, Mt. Auburn, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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8386 Plant Life and Growth. 


Waewn Archbishop Whately was engaged one day in his gardening operations, a com- 
anion referred, among other matters, to the great revolution in the medical treatment of 

Saaien introduced by Pinel, who, instead of the straight waistcoat and other maddening 
goads, awarded to each patient healthful and agreeable occupation, including agriculture 
and gardening. 

‘“‘T think gardening would be a dangerous indulgence for lunatics,” observed Dr. Whately. 

** How so ?”’ said his friend, surprised. 

“ Because they might grow madder,” was the rejoinder. 


Wry is a baby like a sheaf of wheat? Because it is first cradled, then thrashed, and 
finally becomes the flower (flour) of the family. 


“Wuar flower of beauty shall I marry ?” asked a young spendthrift of his miserly gov- 
ernor. To which the governor replied, with a grim smile, ‘ Mari-gold.” 


WueEn Kate was a very little girl, her father found her chubby hands full of the blos- 
soms of a beautiful tea rose, on which he had bestowed great care. ‘‘ My dear,’’ said he, 
‘didn’t I tell you not to pick one of these flowers without leave ?’’ ‘* Yes, papa,” said 
Kate, innocently, ‘‘ but all these had leaves.” 


Wey are fortified towns like marrow-fat peas? Because they must be shelled before you 
can get at them. 

Curious Epitaph. 

The following is a curious inscription, with floral allusions, in the church of St. Saviour’s, 
Southwark, or St. Mary, Overies, on the tomb of Richard Humble, alderman of London, 
on which are kneeling himself, in official apparel; his two wives and children, colored and 
gilded in the manner of Elizabeth and James’ time. 

‘* Like to the damask rose you see, 
Or like the blossom on the tree, 
Or like the dainty flower of May, 
Or like the morning of the day, 
Or like the sun, or like the shade, 
Or like the gourd that Jonah had,— 
Even so is man, whose thread is spun, 
Drawn out, and cut, and so is done. 
The rose withers, the blossom blasteth, 
The flower fades, the morning hasteth, 
The sun sets, the shadow flies, 
The gourd consumes, and inan he dies.” 


The Beauty of Flowers. 

Methinks if there were no other proofs in the world of God’s goodness, the flowers would 
supply them in abundance. Answer it to thyself, poor soul, that doubteth of his love, that 
darest not trust the voice in thine own heart, telling thee that thy Father in heaven is all 
which that heart can adore. Why has He made those flowers ? Why does He send to thee 
these little joys, as gentle and unnoticed often as a mother’s kiss upon a sleeping child ? 
There is not a conceivable reason to be given for the existence of flowers (at least their 


beauty and perfume), other than the intention to provide for man a pure and most delicate 
pleasure. 


Plant Life and Growth. 


HAVE introduced a subject I know but little about ; I wish some one would teach me 
more about it. Oft have I viewed and contemplated a living tree with wonder and 
admiration. Behold it waving in the breeze, and basking in the sunlight; a chemical 
laboratory analyzing the air—extracting such gasses, and excluding such as it chooses ; 
analyzing the sunbeams and placing its green in its leaf, and its other delicate and gay 
colors in its flowers, and painting its fruits so beautiful and luscious. 
Tell us, oh philosophers and book-worms, who have analyzed the heavens and earth, and 
piled up knowledge for ages, oh tell us of the life and growth of this tree ! 








Report on Grapes. 837 


A few years ago I was down in the wild wood, by the bank of the little rill, and plucked 
up some beautiful green moss, carried it home, showed it to my little daughter, and told 
her they were like the pine forests of California, only smaller; each stalk of the moss 
looked like a green tree. Near my house were some pine and spruce trees, casting a cool 
shade over the moist ground; I set the mosses out there. They lived, grew, and spread, 
and have come up there each year since. Some of them were lichens, spreading a green 
leaf on the surface of the ground, and rooting along under the leaf. I have observed, in 
June, both the standing moss and the flat moss put forth beautiful flowers. Probably they 
would never have been observed by any other than a man of small mind; but to me they 
appeared most exquisitely beautiful. The flowers were sparkling like stars, and like lilies. 
On brushing the hand on the flowers, the dust of the pollen went flying off plentifully. I 
have not examined for the seeds, but no doubt they are produced. 

We are told that the young and tender ends of the roots—* the spongioles ’’—furnish the 
plant food for the growth of the tree. I have been investigating the first principle of vege- 
table physiology some, and am of opinion that it is a mistals. When we transplant a tree, 
we generally deprive it of nearly all its rootlets; or if we save them on the roots, if we 
examine after the tree begins its growth, we find the smallest of the roots mostly dead ; and 
as the tree grows, new white and tender rootlets appear, and are themselves grown by the 
parent tree, and not the new rootlets growing the parent tree! 

When I transplant a tree, if I am very careful to have the moist soil placed firmly in 
contact with every portion of the roots, the tree is very likely to live, even without any 
*spongioles.” But if I save nearly all the “‘ spongioles,”’ and plant them carefully in the 
moist soil, and cover the larger roots with dry straw, keeping off the light and exterior air, 
then the tree is likely to die; the ‘‘spongioles”’ will not save it. The whole root of the 
- is a “‘spongiole,” absorbing moisture wherever the moist earth comes in contact with 
the roots. 

The bark of the roots and their wood is far more spongy and porous than the bark and 
wood above ground. It is not reasonable that the immense quantity of water that a tree 
takes from the earth, should be supplied by the ends of the roots alone, for the economy of 
nature is that every part shall work and do all the work it is capable of doing. The young 
and tender root is not capable of working only to digest the food furnished by the parent, 
while the larger roots not only are enabled to brace up the tree, but they are constructed 
with pores to receive the moisture, and moisture does not come in contact with the roots 
uselessly, but usefully. Remove the earth about the large roots of the tree, and we deprive 
it of a portion of its plant food and check its growth at once; probably a better practice 
than root-pruning. This is what Mr. Bliss, of Ill., told us in a Horticultural meeting, that 
his neighbor practiced to prevent the pear blight, by removing the earth from the large 
roots. To rightly understand these things is of practical use in transplanting trees aud 
plants, and in regulating their growth. Suet Foster. 


——_29——_—— 


Report on Grapes. 


NOTHER season is now nearly gone, and as peculiar in many respects as any in our 
Western history. The grape crop usually has been immense, and of fine quality; 

still in some instances the vines are barren, or nearly so. This I find to be the case in the 
grounds of Dr. Joseph Hobbins, who has about eighty varieties planted, and forty fruiting 
this season, though exceedingly sparingly. This the Doctor attributes not to this season 
alone, but dates it back to 1868, when he had an extremely heavy crop—none scarcely 
equaling it. This was followed by the very wet year 1869, which produced an unhealthy 
late growth, and vines went into winter quarters in a feeble condition. This year they 
have resuscitated and gained strength, and though fruiting sparingly, look healthy, and are 
well prepared for a remunerative yield the coming season. In his grounds I find the Janes- 
ville sustaining its reputation for hardiness and elimatio changes. Delaware, always good. 
Northern Muscatine does very well, and can be recommended for this climate, although the 
fruit falls. Rogers’ Nos. 4, 9,15, and 33, are doing well, and promise to hold a prominent 
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Flowers for Small Gardens. 


aoe as our leading sorts. One thing is noticed in the Doctor’s grounds: the white or 
ight colored grapes are usually failures. The Iona was tried by him a number of times, 
and as often died, till he was almost persuaded it required a charm to make it succeed ; but 
it is now gaining ground and its future looks better. 

At the fair here, just closed, the exhibition of grapes was very commendable. From my 
own experience, and confirmed by exhibitors, I find that Rogers’ No. 4 is giving perfect 
satisfaction, and many growers recommend it above all others ; ed not mildew, and always 
— good crops, escaping disease when most others are attacked ; bunches good size and 
arge. 

Roger’s No. 1 is not satisfactory. No. 2, though large enough to satisfy all, is too poor 
in flavor. Nos. 19 and 15 rank among the best, and second only to No. 4. The fruit is 
early, good, and compact. ; 

Iona is everywhere at the West gaining friends. Its good quality recommends it to all, 
and increases the desire and perseverance for its success. Auna and Allen’s Hybrid are 
not reliable—would not advise the planting of them; some seasons, like the present, they 
will succeed, but the chances are very much against them, and will not give general satis- 
faction. Virginia Seedling drops its fruit, and is not very good. Hartford Prolific is only 
fair this year. Union Village, second rate, though hardy and productive. Rebecca, better 
this year than common, is not reliable. 5 

Concord hoids its own former well deserved praise, and will yet be planted by the million. 

Diana is good, but foliage is hurt some in the sun. This is gaining in favor as a wine 
grape. I tested for the first time the fruit of the Eumelan, and must say I think it is over 
praised. The vine seems hardy and promises well, but I think we have many superior in 
quality. Israella has fruited well, and though not the hardiest, is promising. 

At the exhibition just closed the show of fruit was good. Among the leading exhibitors 
were W. Findlayson, with eighty varieties of apples; H. J. Draper, gardener to S. Mar- 
shall, thirty-six varieties of grapes; among them, besides thirteen of the Rogers’ varieties, 
and the more common, hardy sorts, were the Salem, Lenoir, Eumelan, Iona, Catawba, 
Crevelling, ete., all well grown and ripe. G. V. Ott, eighteen varieties, of which the Iona 
is a specialty. Mr. Ott finds the Delaware “ does first-rate on rich soils; but in planting 
avoid south side hills, or the foliage will burn badly.” O. 8. WILLEY. 

Dane Co., Wis. 
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Flowers for Small Gardens. 
From the English ‘“‘ Journal of Horticulture.” 
Asters. 
Pg like good rich soil; do not be too late in sowing; sow in a cold frame to pre- 
vent their spindling up. I know nothing so good for exhibition as Truffaut’s and the 
Dwarf Chrysanthemum-flowered. 

Stocks are especial favorites of mine; apart from their beauty, in the dusk of the evening 
what is half so sweet? Do not be in a great hurry to sow, as it is a pity to see them going 
off when everything else looks gay. I like the dwarf and large-flowering German the best. 
I will describe a bed of Stocks [ had this season, containing 416 plants, the colors being 
kept separate. I planted eight rows by six of scarlet in the centre, and then arranged 
rows of different shades all round, with dwarfs at the outside. I never tired of looking at 
them, and I felt that it was quite a compliment to be told, by both ladies and gentlemen 
who employ gardeners, that it was the finest bed of Stocks they had ever seen, the plants 
so shrubby, and not one failure. 

Another favorite of mine is the Verbena, of which I have grown about twenty-six varie- 
ties this season. It likes rich peaty soil, and, in a few words, the secret of success is to 
keep the plants growing, never allowing them to become infested with the green fly, or to 
be stunted. This season, in cleaning them, I have used nothing but water with a little 
soft soap, after taking the chill off a little, placing those in pots on the sides of the pots, 
and giving them a good syringing, as much underneath as possible. Should the plants 
become affected with mildew, give them a slight dusting with sulphur. For pot culture 





Ktditorial Notes. 


choose shrubby growers. Cannell’s Beauty of Kent is a very desirable kind for this pur- 
pose. For cut blooms, the best I have grown, and those I can recommend, are Geant des 
Batailles, Warrior, Reine des Roses, King of Verbenas, James Birbeck, and Miss Wimsett. 

It cannot be too widely known, that with our cheap postal and railway communication, it 
is in the power of any one to stock his garden with the most choice plants from nurseries 
three or four hundred miles off, at a singularly low cost, though, of course, if one can be 
supplied as well from nurseries at home, by all means I would give them the preference. 

The Pansy is another old flower that never seems to go out of fashion, though I confess 
it has such a host of enemies that I have nearly promised to let it grow at the outside of 
my garden in future. The wireworm seems never so happy as when snugly ensconed in the 
heart of your favorite Pansy. A troublesome little insect, which I think is the red spider, 
is quite a pest. Snails and caterpillars have an especial fancy for Pansies. The plant 
requires plenty of river sand, made rich with sheep droppings. Let your bed be so situ- 
ated that it will be exposed to the morning sun, and cover it entirely with charcoal, or one 
half burnt sawdust. Pansies like this, and slugs do not. The only means that [ can find 
of destroying the red spider is, if the blooms are eaten, to pay them a visit at night with a 
candle, and most likely the depredators will be secured. In judging the quality of a 
Pansy—say a yellow ground—you must have the eye as small and distinct as possible, the 
blotch, too, as distinct as possible; the ground or yellow portion all of one shade, with the 
centre petals touching each other at the top; and the belt as distinct and regular as possi- 
ble. Having obtained these qualities, you must grow your blooms as large as a crown- 
piece, and they will be fit for exhibition. In a stand of six, I like to see a good black, a 
yellow, a white, a yellow ground, a straw-colored ground, and a white ground. 

The Gladiolus, if good drainage be secured, likes plenty of water, but on no account use 
it fresh from any spring or deep well. You must secure what no garden ought to be with- 
out—a good sized tub, the wider the better, that the sun may have the more surface to act 
upon, and two or three smaller ones for guano, soot, or any droppings one can collect. 
Should the spikes at any time show a yellow tinge, give a good drenching of soot and 
water, which will generally have an improving effect. The grower must not lose heart if 
they occasionally go wrong notwithstanding all his care and ingenuity. I will give an 
instance: I had a fine bulb of Stuart Low, which threw up five spikes of a sickly yellow; 
when four or five inches high I washed and examined the bulb very minutely, and found 
that whilst the others were filling the pots with roots, in this instance they were not more 
than an inch long. After washing, I could not detect the slightest trace of any disease or 
grub ; I carefully repotted it, and planted it out with the rest, but the spikes never grew 
more than a foot high, retaining the same sickly hue until they all died down. On taking 
it up I found that the roots were entirely decayed, and that it had formed two bulbs of 
about the size of a horse bean, the old bulb still remaining comparatively fresh. With two 
or three exceptions, the rest have all done well, and produced a fine collection of bulbs. 

I shall now give an opinion of the kinds I think the cottager ought to secure in making 
his first purchase. I recommend the purchase of four Brenchleyensis, the price being low, 
and to make almost sure of having one spike in a fit state for exhibition on the day of the 
show. Occasionally, even where good collections are grown, exhibitors have recourse to 
this variety early in the season. Buy two bulbs of Penelope, there is seldom a stand with- 
out it; one Ophir, one Vesta, one Comte de Morny, and one Velleda, which is one of the 
very best kinds for opening quickly in hot weather—a great advantage. 


Editorial Notes. 


CORRESPONDENT of the Congregationalist, Boston, asks the question whether 
it will pay to cultivate winter pears on an extensive scale, to sell late in the winter 

or in early spring? and answers his own query as follows: 
“At first view it would seem that it would; that the exhorbitant prices good winter 
pears are sometimes sold at, would fully warrant one’s going into the business. But there 
are many obstacles in the way of the profit on the whole crop. Late-keeping winter pears 
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must be left on the trees late, which of course increases the liability of loss by wind, frost 
and theft. But these late keeping pears come into eating at an unseasonable time, and of 
course have not the ready sale that summer and fall pears have. They are bought in small 
quantities for sick persons, or rich persons—the middling classes cannot afford them ; in 
health do not hanker for them. Accordingly our largest cultivators of pears do not run 
much to winter pears.” 

Nores.—It is certainly amusing to see how much gratuitous advice fruit-growers receive. 
At one time they are told not to grow many early pears, because they ripen when the mar- 
kets are glutted ; and now they have advice from another quarter not to grow any late pears, 
because there is little demand for them, and none but the rich can get them. We have 
been watching the fruit markets closely for three years past, in order to guide us in our 
own selection of trees for orchard planting, and we came to the conclusion to plant no more 
early varieties, but to put out as freely as possible all good late sorts. We observe here 
that when peaches are plenty, there is very little sale for other fruit, and any pears coming 
to market before September 15th, will hardly average over ten dollars per barrel; but after 
that date the supply of peaches declines, and other fruits advance. So when we advise 
pear growers a good list to plant, we invariably say, sorts that ripen after the first of Sep- 
tember. The very best field now for planting Bartlett pears, is north of New York, not 
south of it (for there are too many already planted there to be profitable); while for the 
South we know of nothing so suitable for general cultivation as the late varieties. We 
would plant freely, Beurre d’Anjou, Beurre Bose, Beurre Clairgeau, and Lawrence—the 
first and last especially. These varieties will ripen in October, when there is always a 
healthy demand for pears, and very good prices. There is one fact to be observed: every 
city has its peculiar features. It is not right to apply to New York the conditions and 
circumstances that exist in Boston or Philadelphia. We know it has always been profitable 
to raise late pears for New York and Philadelphia; more so than early ones. And at the 
same time we know that early pears sent to Boston always bring the highest prices of the 





season. In one single week Bartlett pears rose in New York, this fall, from $9 per barrel 
to $27—hecause the Southern supply dropped off suddenly, while the Northern one was 
only limited. If we were growing fruit in Central New York or New England, we would 


plant Bartletts very freely, for they would not ripen until after peaches and the bulk of 
Southern fruit were over. 





Home Gardening. 


In our next volume, for 1871, we are making arrangements for a series of articles of 
especial interest to those who have small gardens, and are fond of flowers for out-door and 
in-door culture. In our Notes for Cot'age Gardeners, we find we have hit a happy vein of 
subjects, which seems to prove popular, and we shall hereafter devote increased attention to 
this subject. We are reducing our rates in order to bring THe Horricutturist within 
the reach of all, rich and poor; and we hope ‘‘ Home Gardens”’ and ‘* Gardening for Ladies,” 
will bring us clubs by the basketful and subscribers by the thousands. Every one who 
loves gardening can afford $1.50 a year for such a journal in clubs. 


Pleasant Homes. 


What an enjoyable sight to behold all the various members of the family engaged in a 
labor of love, embellishing their home grounds with climbing vines, arbors, trellises ; plant- 
ing flowers here and there, and digging beds for tulips, gladiolus, or flowering shrubs. We 
have found, from the letters of our subscribers as they write to us, that there is far more 
delight in that part of horticulture (home adornments) than all the possible profit of fruit 
culture. How often, when we sometimes pass a beautiful door yard, we say: ‘‘ Well! that 
is charming ; I must have something as good,” and so we are stimulated and incited toward 
improvement and greater happiness. The association of flowers and gay shrubs or trees, is 
of a refining character. Did you ever visit a home embowered among roses, weeping trees, 
and surrounded with a tasteful garden, but found there a genial kindly heart and a cordial 
welcome. We always have, and we have traveled far. Often we have stood and looked at a 
poor man’s garden, and wondered what sort of people the inmates of the cottage must be ; 
but the door opens and the little children come out ready for 9 merry gambol, and the 
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mother takes a loving look at her flowers, we can tell in an instant the heart is pure and has 
touches of fine taste and home enjoyment. One of our exchanges deplores the general lack 
of desire among farmers to give their homes a few tasteful touches of this ornamental 
character. 

“If a farmer should devote an acre of land to lawn and pleasure grounds judiciously, (but 
rather sparingly planted with evergreens,) interspersed with a few cherries, pears, Siberian 
crabs, or deciduous ornamental trees, and also a few flowering shrubs and climbing vines, 
such an acre would soon be worth any other ten acres of the farm. 

‘Children all love flowers and ornamental shrubbery, and above all they love a beautiful 
grass plat or lawn for a play ground, where toil and labor can be dismissed, and recreation 
and true enjoyment drawn into their fill. It requires little to induce children to learn to 
love to decorate home. Give them the opportunity, and with but little outlay, they will 
soon increase the value of that acre one hundred fold. 

‘When shrubbery and evergreens are once planted they will need good culture for a few 
years, and after they get a good start, the plat may be laid into blue grass, and soon a beau- 
tiful grass plat and shady lawn will bless the entire household for all their labor and 
expense. 

m Compare this picture with the bleak, bare grounds of nine-tenths of all our farmers’ 
homes, and we should think it would need no argument or inducement to convince all of 
the almost indispensible necessity of donating at least one acre near the house to that which 
would give so much pleasure and happiness to his family.” 


A Sunny Room. 

We were delighted when we read this paragraph by the author of “ My Farm at Edge- 
wood,” as we believe more happiness and good health comes from a plentiful use of sunlight, 
than all other incidentals put together. Let your houses front the south. 

‘Such a farm-house as I have described,”’ says the author, ‘should have, in all northern 
latitudes, a sheltered position and a sunny exposure. Of course a situation convenient to 
the fields under tillage, and to other farm buildings, is to be sought, but beyond this no law 
of propriety, of good taste, or of comfort is more imperative than shelter from bleak winds, 
and a frontage to the south. No neighbor can bring such cheer to a man’s doorstep as the 
sun. There are absurd ideas afloat in regard to the front and back side of a house, which 
affect village morals and manners in a most base and unmeaning way. In half the country 
towns, and by half the farmers, it is considered nevessary to retain a pretending front side 
upon some dusty street or highway, with tightly closed blinds and bolted door; with parlors 
only ventured upon in an uneasy way, from month to month, to consult some gilt-bound 
dictionary, or museum, that lies there in state like a king’s coffin. The occupant, mean- 
time, will be living in some back corner, slipping in and out at back doors, never at ease 
save in his most uninviting room, and as much a stranger to the blinded parler, which very 
likely engrosses the best half of his house, as his visitor, the country parson. All this is as 
arrant a sham and affectation as the worst ones of the cities. It is true that every man 
will wish to set aside a certain portion of his house for the offices of hospitality. But the 
easy and familiar hospitalities of a country village, or of the farmer, do not call for any 
exceptional stateliness. The farmer invites his best friends to his habitual living room; 
let him see to it then that his living room be the sunniest, the most cheerful of his house. 
So his friends will come to love it, and he and his children to love it and to cherish it, so 
that it shall be the rallying point of the household affections through all time. No sea so 
distant but the memory of a cheery, sunlit home-room, with its pictures on the wall, and its 
flame upon the hearth, and the sunlit window, will pave a white path over the intervening 
waters, where tenderest fancies, like angels, shall come and go. There is deeper philosophy 
in this than may at first sight appear. Who shall tell us how many a break down of a way- 
ward son is traceable to the cheerless aspect of his own home and fireside ?” 


Fall Planting of Fruit Trees. 
Most cultivators will have finished their orchard planting by the time this paragraph 
reaches their eyes. Have they done it well? Did you drain your land before planting? 
if not, depend upon it you will lose half your trees before they begin to fruit. Excessive 
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moisture is quite as fatal as the blight. And when the winter rains and snows come down 
and melt and thaw again, you do not know how many of the roots of your tree will rot, or 
whether they will start safely in the spring. 

Another thing, did you stake your trees? It is best to do it for two or three years, until 
the tree is well set in its place. Strong winds prevail in winter. And often more than 
one orchard is ‘“‘ inclined’’ in a way very sore to the eyes of good fruit growers. Then, 
too, do not omit some mulching. First bank up a mound of earth about six inches high for 
a circle of three feet from the trunk, and then spread over it some rotted manure. This 
does double duty as a mulch, preventing the ground from freezing too hard and injuring the 
roots, and also enriches the soil. 

Did you trim back the tops of your trees? Do it at once. If your trees are one year old 
cut back one half; if two year old, with side branches, cut back two-thirds of each shoot, 
and yearly thereafter one-third of each annual growth. Do this now, as it may be neglected 
until too late in the spring, when the sap has started too quick for you. 

If you are liable to be troubled by-worms or borers, take pieces of tarred paper and 
wrap around the trunks of your trees, three inches below the surface soil, and above it for 
six or more, and let it remain for a year and then renew. It is not so difficult after all to 
grow good trees, if one only will take the time and care for them. 


Complete Reports of Prospect Park, Brooklyn. 

We are indebted to Hon. J. 8. T. Stranahan and J. W. Taylor, for a complete file of all 
their reports, from the commencement down to the present time. A wonderful progress 
and improvement has been made in the old grounds within a few years past. Five years 
ago we remember it asa vast open field, uncared for and unvisited. To-day it is the 
pleasure resort of the best classes of Brooklyn residents. And under a careful system of 
landscape planting, much has been accomplished without a great expenditure of money. 


Report of Central Park Commissioners. 

The new volume just issued, containing the Thirteenth Annual Report of the Board of 
Commissioners of the Central Park, has been laid on our table. It contains illustrations 
of the Mall, the Dairy, the Merchants’ Gate, the Cascade, Berceau Walk, Palaeozoic 
Museum, Statues of Columbus, Humboldt, Auld Lang Syne, with lithographic maps of the 
present extent and condition of the Park. The number of visitors to the Park for 1869, 
was 7,350,957. The largest number of pedestrians entering the Park in any one month 
was in August, 561,963; the largest number of vehicles was in May, 148,310. The Com- 
missioners are adding every desirable improvement, especially upon the Belvedere, or upper 
portion of the Park. And under the new ‘ Department of Public Parks” we observe 
vigorous efforts at improvement of some of the parks lower down, within the limits of the 
city. 
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GIANT tree, of the Eucalyptus species, was felled lately in the Dandenong Ranges, 

Australia. At one foot from the ground the circumference was 69 feet; at 12 feet 

from the ground the diameter was 11 feet 4 inches; at 78 feet, diameter 9 feet; at 144 feet, 
diameter 8 feet; at 210 feet, diameter 5 feet. The tree was 330 feet high. 


Tree Culture of the Grape Vine. 
The Gardeners’ Monthly, for September, advocates it strongly, believing that ‘a good 
system of tree culture of the grape would make the fortune of my one engaged in it.” 
e 


That’s right: we say ditto. Now give us the system. We always believed in free room, 
and never in close quarters. 


How to Pack and Keep Winter Pears. 


“Pears intended for late winter keeping should not be gathered too early. The time for 
gathering must be governed by the character of the season; a hot and dry season ripening 
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the fruit much earlier than a wet and cool one. Asa general rule it can remain on the 
tree until most or all of the leaves have fallen, and it will here keep better than in any other 
place. If, however, it begins to fall from the tree, or is readily detached by a slight twist- 
ing of the stem, it should be gathered at once, and laid away in acool, dark room. But be 
careful how you gather, and how you remove it from the tree to the house. You must 
handle it gently as possible; not throwing it into the basket, but placing it there so as not 
to bruise it, and in carrying it to the place of deposit, do it with the same care. 

‘The time between tne gathering of winter pears, and the setting in of cold weather, is 
the most critical time in their whole management. For if during that spell of warm 
weather, about the middle of October, known as the Indian summer, they are allowed to 
become warmed through, the ripening process will surely begin, and no subsequent care or 
skill can prevent or materially retard it. The pears will either ripen prematurely, or they 
will wither and become of little or no value. It is from want of proper attention at this 
very crisis, that so many failures occur in attempting to keep winter pears. The fruit room 
should therefore, all through the fall and early December, be kept at a temperature of 40 
degrees, or as near that as practicable, admitting the air only at night or early morning. 

“The middle of December will generally be early enough for the pears to go into winter 
quarters in the cellar. Of course not all will be found, even of the same variety, to be 
possessed of the same keeping qualitjes. Some will be fully ripe, others just on the eve of 
becoming so, others will require a week or two, or a month or two, to come to maturity, 
while others with due care will go safely through their hibernation and come out in spring 
a delicious morsel for the most fastidious taste. 

“Tt is a vexed question with fruit growers, whether winter pears are best kept in bulk or 
in thin layers. Some very-careful and successful persons put them in barrels with alternate 
layers of sound winter apples; others place them in boxes, not more than two tiers deep, 
with cotton batting between each tier to absorb the moisture. Both boxes and barrels 
should be kept at a distance from the walls and from the bottom of the cellar, to escape the 
dampness therefrom. 

‘Winter pears can at almost any part of the season be brought into eating condition by 
being placed for a few days in a close, warm temperature, though as a general rule the very 
choicest specimens are such as ripen off naturally and rather earty in the season. Here, as 
elsewhere, nature herself will accomplish her own work much better than any appliances of 
art, and it is safest and best to trust her with it. 

“Will it pay to cultivate winter pears on a nextensive scale, just as we cultivate winter 
apples, to sell late in the winter or in early spring ?”—Ez. 


Senasqua Grape. 


The Rural New Yorker says that it has fruited well this season, and there is now little 
doubt of the success and value of this variety. The bunches and berries are large and 
handsome, and for rich sprightly flavor it has few or no. equals. It may be too late for 
extreme Northern localities, but for Central New York and southward, it will ripen early 
enough. 

Walter Grape, 


This has been quite a success this year in Pleasant Valley, N. Y., and tests with the 
saccharometer show it to possess a vaiue for wine making far superior to the Iona or Dela- 
ware. In some localities, however, it has mildewed. 


The Martha Grape. 


Mr. Campbell, of Delaware, 0., makes this very candid confession: ‘The Martha is 
doing admirably, bearing well, already ripening, perfectly healthy in vine and fruit, and in 
these respects a perfect success. . It has been invariably successful here for six years. Its 
faults are that it will not keep long after being taken from the vine—not longer than the 
Concord ; it is also foxy, more however to the smell than the taste. It is sweeter and purer 
flavored than Concord, and has a more tenacious, though thinner skin, and bears handling 
and shipping better. I believe it the best perfectly hardy and perfectly healthy white variety 
yet introduced, but I hope for a better.” 


— OA 
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New Valuable White Grape. 

A. J. Caywood exhibited at the Pleasant Valley Grape Exhibition, Hammondsport, N. 
Y., September 30, some new white grapes of remarkable merit. One in particular, a cross 
between the Walter and Rebecca; has the productiveness of the former, with same form of 
bunch, while it retains the color and flavor of the latter. The Rebecea is known to be a 
very unproductive grape, while the Walter fairly overflows with its clusters of fruit. We 
were much pleased with the seedling, and trust it may prove what the public have long 
wanted, “‘a good, productive white grape for market.” 


The Salem Grape. 

Specimens of this grape were exhibited at the Farmers’ Club, N. Y., and at the Prize 
Exhibition of B. K. Bliss & Sons, and attracted special attention. The fruit is large, deep 
amber color, fine spicy flavor, little pulp and seeds small. It is a good table grape. It 
seems to have ripened finely this year, and cultivators, whose vineyards we visited, say it 
improves yearly. It is somewhat unfortunate that a spurious No. 22 was disseminated, that 


being wholly valueless, while the other is exceedingly valuable. 


Horticultural Exhibition of the American Institute. 

The display of fruits and plants at the American Institute, this city, is much superior to 
their usual exhibitions. Mr. W. S. Carpenter exhibits 250 varieties of apples, and takes 
every prize. It is the finest display of apples we have ever seen. 

Ellwanger & Barry exhibit 180 varieties of pears, of unusually excellent average size, 
and also take the first prize. 


Mr. Isaac Buchanan has a choice display of greenhouse plants, and receives the first 
premium for best Orchids and Specimen Plant. 

Mr. George Such makes the finest display of ornamental foliaged plants, and takes nearly 
all the prizes for these and for general collection. A special prize is awarded for some new 
and choice orchids. 

C. L. Allen & Co., make a beautiful display of gladiolus and lilies; and Mr. W. A. 
Burgess exhibits a beautiful collection of new seedling dahlias. Mr. Burgess is well known 
as the best dahlia raiser in this country. 


The other departments of the Institute Fair are well sustained, and in many respects are 
more interesting than the one held last year. 


B. K. Bliss & Sons’ Prize Grape Exhibition. 

The display of grapes on the tables of Mr. Bliss, 23 Park Place, was certainly the finest 
ever exhibited in N. Y. Over 120 varieties were represented, and over 500 plates graced 
the tables. All the old varieties were there, and all the new ones of deserved prominence. 
The first prize, for best display, $20, was awarded to John Dingwall, of Albany, N. Y., and 
the second to John Knox, of Pittsburg, Pa.; for the best seedling (black) never before 
exhibited, to John H. Ricketts, Newburgh, N. Y., and for white to Dr. Weeks. $250 
were offered in prizes, and the occasion proved a very entertaining and useful one to all 
visitors. Since New York cannot support a successful Horticultural Society, we must 
depend upon the liberality of individuals to provide these occasional displays of fruit to 


gladden the eyes of city “‘ruralists.”” Great credit is due Mr. Bliss for his successful 
strawberry and grape exhibitions. 


Trees for the North-West, 

C. Andrews, in a communication to the Western Pomologist, states that the results of his 
experience are such, that in planting a place he should, of native forest trees, plant princi- 
pally the following in the order named. For street rows, White Ash, Elm, and Sugar 
Maple. For the lawn proper, only such low growing trees as the. Mountain Ash, White 
Birch, Buckeye, White Thorn, Wild Crab (Pyrus Coronaria), and very sparingly of the 
Evergreens, Balsam Fir, Spruce, and White Pine. For the park or pleasure ground, 
Maple, Linden, Box Elder, Oak, Hickory, and Butternut. For the timber belt, Larch, 
Ash, Sugar, Maple, Box Elder, White Pine, Walnut, Hickory, and Linden. 

Where all of these could not be obtained, plant the Cottonwood, Soft Maple and Willow 
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for the street ; the Sumach, Thorn, Crab, and Linden for the lawn; and .the Cottonwood, 
Oak, Hickory, and Walnut for timber, all of which can be found along nearly every water- 
course in the West. 

The Locust of every kind are “no good,” would prefer instead, for tree fences, the Cot- 
tonwood or White Willow, which will probably make the best live fence wherever the Osage 
will not stand. Of the kind of trees that are now being much puffed and planted, be care- 
ful of the Chestnut, the Red and White Cedars, and the Lombardy Poplar. 

Mrs. 8S. K. Webb, of Meeker county, Minn., writes that she has grown a splendid shelter 
belt of Siberian Crab Seedlings, ‘‘now ten years old, twenty feet high, which the high 
winds of Minnesota have never broken, and the fruit on many of these seedlings, though 
small, is of excellent quality for eating, and superior for cooking.”’ This is certainly kill- 
ing two birds with one shot, growing firewood, shelter, and fruit at the same time. 


Allowing Sheep to Run in Orchards. 

A writer in the Western Rural says: ‘* Some years ago, in answer to our inquiry through 
an agricultural journal, one farmer stated that he had pastured an orchard with sheep for 
several years. When he first turned them in, there was so little growth that he could not 
cut a graft from the orchard, there being no recent growth of sufficient length and thrift to 
furnish scions. In three years time the trees improved materially, making from a foot to 
eighteen inches of new wood every year. Another reported that sheep pastured in an 


orchard for two or three years, made great improvement in the fruit. Neither spoke of any 
injurious effect on the flock. 


Cultivating Pear Orchards, 

John Morse, of Cayuga, N. Y., has found of late years that he gets more pears, and 
better ones, by keeping the ground cultivated instead of allowing it to run to grass. The 
corn crop proves on? of the best for this purpose, as it represses the growth of weeds, and 
in this respect is better than potatoes. Lime has been found decidedly beneficial, being 


first slacked into powder, and then spread broadcast over the ground, at the rate of over 
100 bushels per acre. His ground has been perfectly underdrained, and the result of his 


careful culture is, that his orchards of 3,000 trees now yields an annual income of over 
$3,000. So says the Country Gentleman. 


———— 2 o—————— 


Floricultural Notes. 
Evergreens for Windows. 


HE Gardeners’ Magazine says that the evergreens which thrive best for windows, back 
yards, ete., are the Aucuba, Rhododendron, Box, Euonymus, Arbor Vite, Holly, and 
Evergreen Privets. All the kinds of ivy are suitable, but the commonest kinds look very 
well if properly trained from the bottom of the pot outwards, and if allowed plenty of 
water. If the plants are on the outside window sills, put a little chip or wedge under the 
pots, so as to keep them level, or else you cannot water them properly ; also, fix in the 
joints of the wall strong nails half way up the plant, then get some thin copper wire and 
fasten it to the nails from one side to the other; this prevents the wind from blowing them 
down. The copper wire is easily undone and put back again when required, and will last 
with care for years. Iron wire lasts only once or twice, as it breaks. 


Flowers for the Holidays, 

The amount of flowers sold in New York for Christmas and New Year holidays may 
safely be put down at a valuation of $150,000. The amount for the whole year is nearlv 
$1,000,000. 

Bedding Pansies. 

Those who have never seen Pansies massed, have no idea of their great beauty. ae 
are thorough wet weather plants, i. e., they are not destroyed by wind or rain, as most bed- 
ding plants are; and not only that, but they are so easily grown, We planted last season 
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about 7,000 different violas. One border, about 400 yards long and 24 feet wide, planted 
with pansies and cerastiums, and having a single row of pyramidal-shaped zonale geraniums 
in pots, at intervals of ten feet, was the admiration of every one who saw it.—Cor. Gard. 
Magazine. 

Flowering Plants in California. 


E. J. Hooper, in a series of letters from San Francisco, to the Ruralist, Cincinnati, O., 
speaks of the beautiful spring seasons: 

“Some of the flowering shrubs from China and Japan are tall, most beautiful, and, of 
course, most of them novel to new comers. The yellow Japan acacia, of which there are 
several species, and of various shades of yellow, with willow-like leaves, are very showy. 
All our tender flowers flourish in the open air all the year round. Cactus grandiflora is 
now covered with its rich crimson flowers. The yellow and white sweet-scented jasmines 
are getting into full flower. Geraniums, twelve feet high, are covered with their large 
variety of lovely blooms. The finest roses in the catalogue, five or six feet high, not to 
speak of the true pillar, have a hundred buds and full blown flowers on each. 

“The English ivy flourishes here as well as it does in England. The parti-colored 
purpleish pink and white Japan pea, climbs and covers the highest fences and walls brilliant 
with its showy blossoms. The wild flowers are very numerous and glowing in their varied 
coloring, growing in large patches of their different sorts. But there is one cultivated 
plant here that is very conspicuously brilliant ; it is the pendulous, graceful, crimson 
clianthus, with leaves similar to the locust. The English laburnum is untouched with frost 
here, though often killed down in Ohio. Fuchsias reach an altitude of twenty feet, abso- 
lutely with as many flowers as leaves. But there is no end to the plants in the open ground, 
all common in California, as well as fruits, except some of the completely tropical. One of 
the earliest floral objects of my infancy—the London Pride—was one of the first that 


= my loving sight; with the pretty Auricula, Garden Daisy, Nasturtium, Anemone, 
rimrose, etc. 


Summer Roses. 


The Ruralist talks pleasantly of a few charming roses as the constant stay of our flower 
garden during the hot, dry days of summer: 

“The China, Bengal, and Tea, or Noisette, are our constant bloomers ; from early spring 
until hard frost, they always have their buds ready for us. Some may say we cannot keep 
them through the winter, as they are not hardy and will freeze out. That is so, if they are 
left unprotected ; but the keeping of them through the winter is easily managed. They 
can be kept in the ground very well by adopting the following plan: when the frosts have 
taken most of the leaves off, clean the bush up, trim off the green water shoots and decayed 
buds, then dig a trench on the side of the bush close to the plant, deep enough to take it 
well in; put a little straw in the bottom, then bend the plant down, and with some hooked 
pegs fasten it well down in your trench; put some straw over it, and cover the whole with 
soil eight or ten inches deep, enough to keep out hard frosts, and you have them safe for 
spring, When they should be uncovered as early as the weather will permit, and a little well 
rotted cow manure spaded in around the bush. 

Another plan is to take them up carefully in the fall, pot them in a good stiff soil of 
rotted sod, prepared the spring before; put the soil in dry and give the whole a good water- 
ing. Set them away in a cool place, or in a frame, until the new roots show themselves, 
then turn the pot up, and turn out the ball of earth, and they are ready to take into the 
room, or will grow, with a slight covering on your frame, until time to set out in the spring. 
You must carefully watch that the rose does not get too wet, as damp is certain death to it. 

**We can not well name all the kinds, and do justice to them here; but of the few that 
are grown by florists for summer flowers, we name Pactole, Safrano Hermosia, of the old 
kinds; and Malmaison, Marshal Neil, Gloire Dijon, of the newer sorts; try these, and 
you will not be disappointed.” 


Care of Rose Bushes. 


The practice of budding and grafting roses on the roots of some strong, growing, wild 
variety is a common one, and is done because the choice blooming variety is thereby made 
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to grow more strongly, and give larger and more beautiful flowers. The results are always 
good if the owner will but remember to watch and cut away every sucker shoot that may 
spring from the wild roots, and at this season of the year it is more especially a care and 
observance that belongs to every owner of a budded rose bush. Neglect of this item at this 
time, is very liable to cause many rose owners to impugn the honesty and truth of nursery- 
men and commercial florists, when their own inattention and practical labor was the cause of 
their rose beds being filled with briers instead of hardy monthly roses. 

The little slug or worm that appears on the leaves of rose bushes, should be watched, the 
leaf at once picked off and destroyed. A little daily attention will keep the bushes clean 
all summer, but if the work is neglected until the worms get abundant, syringe with a solu- 
tion of strong tobacco water; let it dry, they syringe with clear water, and at once dust 
with fresh quick lime or flour of sulphur.— Addi, in Cleveland Herald 


Floral Window Bozes. 


‘ Nothing adds so much to the ornamental appearance of a room as flowers. They can be pro- 
cured with little expense, and the few moments required each day in watering and careful train- 
ing and pruning, are amply repaid by the swect fragrance and rich bloom. A window box can 
be very easily and cheaply made of wood, and fitted to the window sill of a south or east 
window, which can be made very attractive. Ours is made of pine boards; is about five 
inches deep, and covered with wall paper—it would be better painted, or, still better, made 
of zinc and neatly painted. The more expensive are made of potters’ ware or of tile. 
Good rich garden soil is suitable for most plants. 

‘* A plant of the German ivy is very pretty to place at either end of the box, and can be 
trained up the window casing and festooned over the top of the window. The Kennilworth 
ivy is useful as a border plant on the inner edge of the box, and allowed to trail down over 
the sides; but it will require severe pruning, or it will cover and crowd out other plants. 
For the centre, a few plants of verbena, geraniums, or fuchsias, or the more common, but 
not less beautiful, pansies, double stocks, pinks, camellia-flowered balsams, and wall flowers. 
There is also the English daisy (Bedlis perennis), ‘‘ wee modest crimson-tipped flowers.” 

“ Be careful not to get too many plants; two or three are sufficient, and will grow more 
luxuriantly than if crowded. Many other plants can be successfully cultivated in the same 
manner. I have mentioned only those which are in reach of all. 

“A Morning Glory came up self-sown in our window-box, and was allowed to grow, only 
taking care to pinch off the ends of the shoots occasionally; and, common as it is, it has 
given us much pleasure. The Petunia can be grown as a house plant; and, trained on a 
trellis, presents a much prettier appearance than in the garden. A very neat trellis may 
be made of old hoops, forming pieces of them into three circles, seven, five, and three 
inches in diameter, fastening each circle firmly with the clasps taken from the hoops. (This 
can easily be done with the aid of a knife and pair of pincers.) Then a fine stick, two feet 
long, nicely polished, and sharpened at one end, must be put through the circles, first under 
one side of the smallest, then over the same side of the one next in size, then under the 
other side of the first, etc., weaving them in and securely fastening the upper side of the 
largest one with a little wire staple. 

‘A very neat hanging basket may also be made of old hoops and broom-wire, using these 
for a form, and lining with moss. Some pretty trailing plant, inside, trained to hang over 
the sides, gives it a very agreeable effect. I have one in which, after lining half way with 
moss, I placed a row of Kennilworth ivy, then filling up with moss, a Geranium is placed 
on the top. These baskets require to be copiously watered. I have found the best way to 
suspend the basket in about two inches of water, allowing the soil to absorb the moisture, 
which it will do very readily.” 
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Raspberries at Dr. Hexamer’s Place. 


Dr. Hexamer, of New Castle, New York, exhibited at the Farmers’ Club, in July, a number of 
baskets of raspberries, and spoke of them briefly. At the outset he remarked that this fruit has 
never before been so abundant nor socheap. When Mr. Fuller—who has done more than any other 
man to encourage the culture of small fruits—advised people to embark in the business, he did not 
mean that they should push ahead blindly, but that they should use sense and judgment. This has 
not been done in all cases. If it had, blackcaps would not now be selling for four cents a quart. 
The crop, however, had better be dried than be disposed of at such rates. Dried, it sells for forty 
to sixty cents a quart, and four quarts of fresh berries make one of dried berries, while the trouble 
of drying is offset by the expense of shipping. Blackcaps are also excellent for canning, and besides 
this make excellent vinegar. Dr. Hexamer then proceeded to speak of the varieties. ‘The Ellisdale 
is earliest, and though a variety of the Purple Cane, it is much preferable to that in every respect. 
Next in point of ripening is Davidson’s Thornless, which, as its name signifies, is destitute of thorns, 
and therefore agreeable in the garden. It is three days earlier than the Doolittle, which sort is the 
most prolific of any. The Garden has more of the red raspberry flavor than either of the blackcaps, 
but though approved for home use it is not quite suited for market. The Seneca is late, coming ten 
days after the Doolittle. The excellence of the Mammoth Cluster is, that the berries hold the same 
good size to the end. Though there are two or three dozen other varieties, these are the chief and 
most worthy. In reply to a question, Dr. Hexamer said he would advise farmers who wish to cul- 
tivate some of this fruit simply for home use, to plant Doolittle for black, and Philadelphia for red. 


Girdling Fruit Trees. 
Dr. Hutt remarks, in the Prairie Farmer: 


* Ringing trees by removing a strip of bark quite around them, will induce fruitfulness. That is, 
trees disbarked early one season, will produce fruit the next. So will ligatures, ringing or twist- 
ing branches, produce the same result. 

* Barrenness of tree may generally be attributed to late branch and leaf growth; therefore, any 
operation retarding top growth tends to fruitfulness. 

** All the operations we have mentioned, or any other which for a time sever, or nearly sever the 
connection between top and roots, are highly injurious to the trees. This will appear when we state, 
that the roots cannot elaborate plant food. Therefore, soon after the connection is cut between the 
roots and leaves, then the spongioles, or root hairs, decay ; next, roots of smallest growth, then those 
somewhat larger. Thus, by the time the tree shall re-establish the connection, by healing the wounds 
made by disbarking, many of the small roots will be lost. If the wounds made by ringing or dis- 
barking, remain for a long time unhealed, then only the larger roots will survive. In this way, long 


naked roots will occur; these may never again put forth many small roots, except from their ends or 
at a great distance from the tree.” 


Cobea Scandens Variegate. 


A corRESPONDENT of the Gardener’s Record, published at Dublin, Ireland, mentions this beau- 
tiful and wonderful creeper, for beauty of foliage and rapid growth, as by far the best of all our ever- 
green greenhouse climbers. ‘I had a small plant in pot, planted inside of a new vinery against end 
wall, to cover the back wall and part of the roof, the latter as shading to screen the sun from a chair 
placed at that end, close by where it is planted. And well it has answered that purpose, as it has 
long since covered the desired surface on the roof—namely, 80 square feet-—and on the back wall 
187, and taking the end wall into account, 42, making in all 309 square feet; and, more surprising 
still, the flow of sap to supply all its many thousands of leaves and tendrils, has to pass up a stem 





not more than one-third of an inch in diameter. The back wall is not quite half covered, but I expect 
ere November reaches us it will have accomplished that desired end. It will then have more than 


double a leaf surface, and will be worthy the additional name applied to it by old Terry, 
viz., the Wonderful Creeper.” 


Blight in Pear Trees. 


Parker EaRrt, in his address before the Central Illinois Horticultural Society, says, wherever his 
trees have been affected with blight, he has found a good benefit in his western soils, by permitting 
the grass to run in and fill the ground around them. 

Among diseases affecting pear trees I think there is none so damaging as leaf blight—by which I 
do not mean the sudden blackening of the leaves which we so often see on pear seedlings, but that 
fall of the leaves in Summer which is caused by a slower growing fungus, and sometimes apparently 
by a premature ripening of the leaves not connected with fungoid disease. This disease affects 
most varieties in my neighborhood, where the ground is cultivated in the common way. There are 
a few of our best kinds quite exempt, however, under the most trying circumstances. This fungus 
attacks only those leaves having a deficient or weakened vitality. Our pear orchards generally stand 
in a soil which is systematically kept naked during the entire year, and exposed as much as possible 
to all the severe changes of temperature. Such a soil becomes intensely hot every bright day in 
Summer, and radiates heat rapidly at night—a condition of things precisely contrary to all the 
oa of physiology and the teachings of nature. Most of our pear trees can’t stand it. The 
debilitated leaves which are constantly exposed to the spores of this fungus, become unable to resist 
it. This is pretty much all theory of course, but I know that those trees, of varieties most liable to 
Summer defoliation in our neighborhood, which have been kept in a close grass sod, or in clover, have 
held their leaves quite perfectly through the Summer. 

This leaf blight lays the foundation for wood blight in many, if not in most, cases. Those trees 
which shed their leaves in mid-summer will generally put out leaves again in a few weeks; a new 
wood growth is commenced, many of the perfected fruit buds will blossom, and the freezes of early 
Winter find the tree wholly unripened and unprepared, and all those new adolescent branches are 
backward with the frost, and the whole tree must be greatly shocked and more or less permanently 
diseased. That such trees should yield to the blighting fungus seems in nowise strange. The tree 
has passed through the feverish vicissitudes of Summer, has been often wounded in root and top, and 
finally has been exposed to severities of Winter while in summer clothing, and it is quite to be 
expected that the abased and weakened thing should yield to the attack of disease. 

Now, whatever will keep the leaves on the trees through the season, whether it be high culture, 
special manuring, root pruning, mulching, or grassing, is better than any other management which is 
accompanied with leaf blight. Without giving any opinion as to which of these methods is best, I 
will state two facts: I planted a dozen Flemish Beauty trees nine years ago; have given them 
moderate annual culture. They are all alive and in apparent health to-day, but they have been badly 
defoliated for several Summers past, and never matured many fruit buds, and I have never got a 
barrel of pears from them all. A neighbor of mine planted a few of the same variety out of the same 
bundle. He set his trees in ground that he seeded down a year or two after, and which has remained 
in sod ever since, and he says he has never manured them. His trees are as large as mine, and he has 
had three or four crops, getting over three bushels to the tree in one season—the pears of fine size. 
I don’t know that the grass was good for them, but I shall try what grass will do for mine. Now, 
please don’t anybody report me as recommending you to plant trees in grass, for I don’t make any 
recommendation. I think it is only the naturally strong and vigorous trees which will ever amount 
to anything if planted in grass—or anywhere else. 


New Water Lily. 


Tue gardener at Chatsworth, England, has been raising a new water ly, which is a cross between 
the gigantic Victoria regia and a magnificent crimson water lily named Nymphea Devoniensis, speci- 


mens of which he-is willing to give away to those who have got facilities for cultivating this species 
of water plant. 


Strawberries in Missouri. 
Samvet Miter, of Bluffton, Mo., makes the following report of strawberries in the Western 
Rural : 


Downer’s Prolific, my earliest, and of excellent quality in every respect. 

Ida, good, very productive, but rather too small in the winding up of the crop. 

Albany, always fine. ; 

Peak’s Emperor, large and excellent, productive enough and by no means the same as Agricultur- 
ist, as some have seen fit to class it. 

Agriculturist will do, but not what was expected of it. 

Charles Downing and Boyden No. 30, promise well. 
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Green Prolific, one of the most reliable, and will stand heat and drouth better than almost any 
other. 

Jucunda, when properly cultivated, is emphatically the strawberry for a latecrop. It has no fault. 
This season I had hopes of raising as large berries as have ever been grown; but the birds did not 
let me get a single fine specimen. 

Cat birds, Orioles, Cedars, Quails, and a host of others, all seemed to consider their claims ahead 
of mine. But in the face of all this, not a gun was fired. But a few more strawberries must be 
noticed. 

Southern Mammoth, Afrique, and Mary Stewart, received from Louisiana the last sping—which, 
of course, I thought would be early—are now in bloom and fruit, while all the other varieties are 
past for weeks. These latter may prove valuable for a late crop. 

We are now in the midst of the raspberry crop. 

Weather very hot, 95 deg. to 103 deg. in the shade for nearly a week past in the middle of the day, 


Strawberries in IUinois. 


D. B. Wier also reports in the same journal as follows: 

*<T have at least 50 varieties of strawberries under cultivation, and have tested and am testing as 
many more; so when speaking of strawberries, I should have a pretty fair knowledge of them. The 
Wilson was a complete failure in this neighborhood this season. I had a good round acre of them 
from which I did not pick one quart. My neighbors were in the- same unhappy condition. My 
Wilson's had just the same treatment as the other varieties; yet I sold a good many fine berries and 
a good many poor ones at a good round price, while my neighbors, who put all their dependence on 
the Wilson, sold none. My McAvoy’s Extra Red produced, as they always have done, let the sea- 
son be as it may, the greatest amount of fruit; and Nicanor the greatest amount of good fruit, altho’ 
3 was cut off by the drouth rather early. These two last seasons show that it is a good thing to 

ve. 

‘*T will now name in succession those other varieties that gave the best crops, or that withstood 
the drouth best, naming the best varieties first. Those varieties not named may be taken as not 
producing anything: Jenny Lind (or Iowa), Improved Early Scarlet (these two varieties, like the 
Nicanor, ripen early), Fillmore, Colfax, Philadelphia, Chas. Downing, Russell, Ida. These are all the 
varieties on which we found any berries worth gathering. Oh! I forgot! The Mexican Ever-Bearing, 
the old and young plants from 18 planted last spring, ripened one fine berry on the 20th of May, 
about the size of a pea, and have matured four since, a little larger. This remarkable feat, and the 
drouth combined, has about used them up; but if by good care I can get them to squeeze out 
another berry about the 20th of October, I, for one, will be perfectly satisfied with their enormous 
productiveness,” etc. 

“This season shows plainly that it will not do to place our dependence on any one variety of straw- 
berry, be it ever so good in a perfectly good season. I netted more money on my light crop this 
season, than I did on my great crop last, simply for the reason, that I happened to have many varie- 
ties, and some of those that did the best are discarded or unpopular ones. A mixed bed of seedlings 
gave me the greatest amount of fruit, for the amount of ground occupied. Some of them I hope may 
be worth preserving.” 


Root Pruning. 


Dr. Huu gives the following directions for doing it successfully : The work is done at any time 
from November to April. The latter part of winter or early spring is best, and the soil is then easily 
penetrated by the spade. For trees four inches in diameter a foot above ground, a circle three feet in 
diameter is cut around them. Large trees have the diameter of the circle enlarged three inches for 
each increase of one inch in the diameter of the stem. A trench is cut around the tree three feet 
deep, severing all the lateral roots. The trench is then filled with top soil, and the tree kept well 
cultivated through the season. The amount of labor required will deter most persons from making 
the experiment on a scale large enough to give clear and decisive results. On the other hand, tardy 
bearing sorts will thus be induced to form fruit buds the first season after the roots are cut, and to 
bear crops the second; and the trees, if desired, may be easily transplanted in consequence of the 
shortening of the roots. 


Madison (Wis.), Horticultural Exhibition. 


Tue second exhibition of the season was held Thursday evening, August 18, and to those present 
there was no occasion in asking the use of horticultural societies, as their influence was self-evident 
in the ninety entries of flowers, plants, and fruits. Especially creditable was the exhibition for so 
unpropitious a season. Nearly one hundred specimens of house plants in pots; twenty to forty 
varieties of pinks by single exhibitors ; large platters of Verbenas, Zinnias —bouquets and designs 
—all told the influence of this Society upon the taste of the city yards. Then came the vegetables 
and fruits, several plates of plums, well ripened, and several large collections of grapes for so early 
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in the season ; Allen’s, Delaware, and Iona looking especially well. Then of apples, the show was 
commendable. Fine specimens of even some tender sorts appearing in prime order. Never saw finer 
and better grown specimens of bough and early harvest than were on the tables. But the most 
aaa of any one sort was the Red Astrachan, an average specimen of which I measured, and 
ound it eleven and one-half inches in circumference. 1 mail it to you, and if you have anything 
more beautiful to look at (I mean in the fruit line), please advise me. Here it is ranking among our 
best sorts, as the hardiness of the tree to endure the changeableness of the climate, good size and 
beautiful appearance of the fruit, give it a prominence in every list. And surely it’s worthy, as 
experience proves. O. S. WiLLEY. 


Water for Peonies. 


Mr. Rov.arp says that all pxonies love water, and principally the herbaceous sorts, which ought 
not to lack it, not only from the moment when the flower buds commence to form till they have per- 
fected their flowers, but also from the beginning of August, continuing until the rains of autumn, to 


favor the production at the base of the stem, of strong eyes, capable of yielding vigorous flowers the 
coming season. 


The Cherokee Rose. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Country Gentleman speaks thus of it, and also the Macartney Rose: 

The plant in question is the Rosa levigata of botanists—a strong-growing, rampant running rose, 
a native of China, introduced may years ago into the South, and employed for hedging to the extent 
of many thousands of miles. A more thorough barrier than it forms, it would be impossible to imagine 
in the way of hedge, the only objection to it being its rampant growth. The labor required, how- 
ever, to keep up an ordinary rail fence, if applied to this hedge, would be quite sufficient to keep it 
within ample bounds. 

When well kept it is a beautiful and striking object in the landscape—a rich, glossy evergreen, 
studded all over during its lengthy period of blooming in the spring and early summer, with large, 
snow-white, single, inodorous flowers. 

Another similar plant, known with like absurdity as the Chickasaw—the R. bracteata or “ Ma- 
cartney ”? Rose—is extensively used in Louisiana and Mississipi. It makes a closer, less rampant 
growth, and altogether a better and less troublesome hedge; but is, most probably, more tender or 
susceptible to extreme cold. Its blossoms are somewhat double, and have a delicate banana-like 
fragrance. 

I find that neither of the plants grow with sufficient vigor in our rich, black, hog-wallow prairie 
lands here in Texas; and infinitely prefer one of the R. microphyllas, the double, tea-scented, almost 
ever-blooming white one, known as “ Maria Leonida.” It forms a substantial hedge, a perfect barrier ; 
grows as freely from cuttings as the others. 

I am inclined to think that your Virginia correspondent will find the free-growing, hardy, easily 
propagated rose, known to and largely employed by nurserymen as the “ Manettii,” to be the best 
for his purpose. Half the annual care required by that detestable thing, the ‘‘ Osage Orange ” 
(Maclura aurantiaca), applied to the Manettii rose, will make a better and closer hedge. Checked 
by the extreme cold of the prairies of Illinois, the Osage Orange may be formed into a hedge. Indeed 
we are assured that isso. But I have yet the first good one to see. Here, and all over the South, 
it becomes a tree so quickly, and requires such never-ceasing care, that I greatly doubt if—as the 
negroes used to say—“‘ the dance is worth the candle!” 


Mulching for Currants. 


A Cananpian writer says: “I have for some years past been endeavoring to improve the growth 
and bearing of red currants. I tried all the ordinary means, such as manuring with old rotten 
manure, digging it well in, etc., but with little benefit. Our garden is a sandy soil, which suffers 
greatly in dry weather, and hence I found some more active means must be resorted to. Last year, 
although the season was so dry during a great portion of summer, I had a most marked improve- 
ment in the bushes and crop, and this year completes as full and rank a growth of wood and crop of 
currants as could be desired. The amendment is due altogether to mulching over the whole s 
of the ground with a large quantity of cow manure—ordinary horse manure having, as before stated, 
had little or no effect. The cow manure was spread about three or four inches thick over the land, 
and at any time that an examination of the earth underneath the manure was made, the surface and 
also the soil for some inches deep was always moist and apparantly rich looking. Weeds grew, cer- 
tainly, to any extent, but so did the currant trees. Of course I pruned in the usual manner in the 
spring, and next year must cut away an immense quantity. I have never approved of cultivating the 
currant on the single stem principle, but much prefer allowing suckers to grow, having found by 
experience that any wounds accidentally given to the single stem tree, by hoeing or otherwise, causes 
almost immediate decay of at least the bearing qualities, and very shortly of all the natural rank 
growth, without which currant trees will never produce a full crop. 
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Eumelan Grape Vine. 


We have made arrangements by which any of our Subscribers, old or new, can obtain this as a 
premium, in the renewal of their subscriptions to Taz Horricutturist, for $1 each, or with one 
year subscription, for $3—full value, $3.50. The same will be presented to each person forming a 
club of three, for $5, or five for $7.50. We believe it worthy of general planting, and a very desir- 
able new variety. Its quality and good growth are beyond question. 


Catalogues Received. 


. F. K. Paenrx, Bloomington, Ill—No. 4, Hyacinths and Fall Bulbs. No. 2, Wholesale Price 
ist. 

George P. Kinney, Schuyler, Neb.—Fruit and Ornamental Trees. 

Robert Buist, Philadelphia, Pa.—Wholesale Catalogue. 

Ferre, Batchelder & Co., Springfield, Mass.—Catalogue of Bulbs. 

J. W. Coburn, East Chester, N. Y.—Catalogue Coburn Nurseries. 

Blackwell Bros., Titusville, N. J.—Catalogue Fruit and Ornamental Trees. 

T. C. Thurlow, Newburyport, Mass.—Catalogue Cherry Hill Nursery— New and Choice Fruits. 


The History of The Baldwin Apple. 


Tux origin of this apple has been generally accredited to the State of Massachusetts, but nothing 
has been hitherto known as to its early history. We observe a contributor of Zhe Boston Cultiva- 
tor accredits it to England, so that it seems at last, like many other of our most successful varieties, 
to be not a native fruit, but an imported variety. 

Much has been written and said about the origin of this valuable apple, and yet no definite point 
has been reached about it. In 1786, my grandfather, then a young man 28 years old, went from 
Dedham, Mass., into the woods of New Hampshire, and bought a lot of land then in a state of nature, 
and after a hard struggle he succeeded in clearing away the forest, and won for himself and family a 
happy home. After a few years he had a surplus of produce, which he used to bring to Boston mar- 
ket. In one of his many trips, which must have been previous to 1800, as he told me the story, he 
put up at a tavern in Billerica, Mass. That night another man on his way to market put up at the 
same tavern; he brought into the bar-room two bags of apples, the night being too cold to leave 
them out on his wagon. 

During the evening he spoke of his apples, declaring that he had got the best apples in the country. 
A man in the room asked him for an apple, to see how nice they were; he opened his bag and gave 
each person one, and they ate them and pronounced it a very superior apple. The tavern-keeper said 
he thought he had some as good; he went into his cellar and brought each man an apple, and, after 
eating them, they, with the owner of the bags, pronounced them far better. 

My grandfather went on and did his marketing, and when he returned he stopped at the tavern and 
asked for a few scions. The tavern keeper went to the tree and cut him some, which he brought 
home and set them in a small young tree, and from that they spread through town, and the towns 
around, and scions went from that tree to Vermont, where large quantities of them are raised. The 
tavern keeper told my grandfather that the scions in his tree came from England. This is the his- 
tory of this apple as told me by my grandfather, and if of any use to orchardists, they are welcome 
to this reminiscence in regard to the history of one of the best market apples grown in New England. 


Best Way to Ship Grapes to Market. 


Tne market demand for grape packages in New York is now yearly tending to smaller boxes. 
The five pound bor is now the most popular, but there is great inquiry for a two pound or three 

und box, which, when filled, can be sold for twenty-five cents. We have even seen one cunning 
le one pound box, which we thought would take as a novelty. But we advise grape growers, as & 
general rule to try two-thirds of their shipment in five pound boxes, and one-third in three pound 
packages. We think there must be a radical change in the manufacture of grape boxes, viz., they 
must be better ventilated. 

A Southern shipper says: ‘‘ When the temperature is as low as 40 deg., tight boxes will do; but 
when it ranges from 60 deg. to 80 deg., tight boxes are not safe. The best packers now wilt their 
grapes from four to eight days before closing the boxes for shipment. In a well ventilated box or 
basket, grapes may be packed direct from the vines, and reach market in good condition, with less 
— and little or no discount from must or mildew.” 

e must caution grape growers also against choosing any boxes which have fiexible sides or ends. It 
is invariably the case that the fruit is pressed and bunches loosened by the time it reaches market ; 
and more often has fermented and become spoilt. 





